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“From Cherry Hill to Marray Fill” 
Days Like 
T hese 


By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


The New York Commercial Advertiser 
says: ‘*Flung before the reader with 
a wealth of observation and humor 
that make it almost literature. . . . 
He has taken as his originals people 
whose names and eccentricities are 
known wherever an American news- 
paper is read, and he has described 
them with an unflattering fidelity that 
leaves not a vestige of doubt.” 
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in Colors 
Fronr its timely and beautifully illus- 
trated leading article on ‘* Newport 
in Summer”’ to the last bit of humor 
in **’ The Drawer” the July number 
of Harper’s MaGAZINE 1s readable 
and entertaining. ‘There are twenty- 
three separate titles in this number, 1n- 
cluding six uncommonly varied and 
interesting short stories, an extremely 
attractive selection of special articles and 
strong instalments of Gilbert Parker’s 
novel ‘The Right of Way” and ‘‘ The 
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By the Author of “Uncanonized’’ 


The House of 
de Mailly 


de Mailly”’ places Miss Potter at once 
in the first rank of living writers of 
romantic fiction. No more delight- 
ful historical romance has appeared in 
years. It is a story of the court of 
Louis XV. and of colonial Mary- 
land. During the first ten days after 
publication four large editions were 


required to supply the demand. 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller. $1 50 


The 
Tribulations 
of a Princess 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Martyrdom of an Empress ” 


‘““The Tribulations of a Princess” 1s 
the autobiography of the exiled noble- 
woman whose earlier book, ‘*’ The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress,” created so 
general a sensation. ‘The new book, 
written out of the author’s personal ex- 
perience, is a fascinating account of her 
career at various European courts, and 
is filled with personal recollections of 
the private life of kings and emperors. 


Illustrated from Photographs 
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A Price of Prosperity 


HE great material prosperity in the United 
States which has made the whole world open 
wondering bewilderment has not 
come as a chance gift, but has been achieved 
through the hardest kind of work. Every triumph 
costs something, even though it be peaceful and 
in its winning there be none of the aspects of war. 
The wise at this time rightly attribute our indus- 
trial pre-eminence not to our natural material 
wealth alone, but to the fact that we put into our 
work unusual skiJl and energy, and regulate -both 
ot these by a mental quickness almost phenomenal. 
But the wear and tear in this are bringing into 
being social conditions which will have to be dealt 
with seriously by-and-by, if not at once. 

The efforts at cheapness of production and supe- 
riority of product are lengthening one end of the 
labor line and shortening the other. The young 
are put to work too soon, and the older workers 
are retired too early. That surely is a serious con- 
dition in a country where manhood suffrage pre- 
vails and the majority rules. We do not note 
any particular demand for men and women. On 
the contrary, if we inquire among those who 
work to assist and uplift the poor, we learn that 
even in these “ booming ” times there is much suf- 
fering, because men past their first vouth and not 
accomplished in special branches of skilled labor 
cannot find employment to which they are equal. 

Take one branch of work. Before the motive 
power was changed on the urban traction lines it 
was the commonest thing to see conductors and 
drivers whose heads had become whitened in the 
They were quite equal to the work they 
to do in those slower days that have only 
But now few are employed save youths. 
Indeed, because of its purely physical exactions 
but youths can do the work — youths 
with the alertness and the activity of acrobats. 
But even the youths who now fill these posts 
will not stand still. Middle age comes sure- 
ly, and old age presses closely on the heels of it. 
So what are these men to do in a few years when 
their first So also with the 
clerk, who belongs a little higher up in the scale. 
He is at his best at thirty, and at forty he begins 
rapidly to go down the hill, to be numbered among 
the old fogies. The laborers, who frankly do man- 
ual labor, have assistance from their boys and 
girls. Indeed, a laborer nowadays counts a large 
family of children as a valuable asset, a kind of 
savings-bank, for the children are early put to 
work and trained in the idea of contributing. their 
wages to the family fund. And the all-round 
inan, the jack-of-all-trades, what of him? He 
walks superfluous on a darkened stage. Nobody 
wants a man who can do anything—that is, every- 
thing. What is wanted is that a man can do some 
one thing with some degree of excellence. It is a 
time of specialization, not only in the professions, 
but in the trades, and even among the common 
laborers, whose muscle and brawn are their only 
means of earning. 

The outlook for those not provided with for- 
tunes and not fortunate enough to have laid by 
for the time of early retirement not par- 
ticularly bright. But much better provision 
may be made for the growing vouth of the time 
if those responsible for their education will take 
into account the changed and changing conditions. 
Our young men must find out what they want. to 
do, and learn how to do it. There will be the 
bright spot in the future—the realization that the 
education of the youth who are soon to be the 
and the controllers, shall be in the direction 
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of their life-work, and: not confined to a slipshod 
cultivation which unfits. them for many useful 
employments and qualifies them to excel in’ none. 

There is always rcom at the top, the preachers 
and other wise men tell us. This is quite true; 
but it is also quite true that the geniuses and men 
of uncommon force that are born into the world 
are not one in ten thousand. We need not bother 
about them. The commonplace and the ordinary, 


however, make up the great mass of the people, and © 


their happiness or unhappiness is the measure of 
success or failure. 


HE report of Lieutenant Marrnew A. Hanna, 

of the staff of General Woop, and Commis- 
sioner of Schools in Cuba, shows that under the 
American administration of Cuban affairs there 
have been established 3567 schools throughout the 
island, in which 172,273 pupils are taught by 3583 
teachers. This is a wonderful exhibit in view of 
the fact that upon the withdrawal of Spain from 
Cuba the school system was in a state of absolute 
chaos, and that in December, 1899, there were only 
312 schools in operation. As has already been 
shown in the pages of the WErKLy, the conditions 
confronting the American authorities at the begin- 
ning of their labors in educational matters were 
perplexing to a supreme degree. Not only had a 
working system to be devised, but a certain amount 
ot apathy, if not actual hostility, to the school pro- 
ject had to be overcome. To the politicians of the 
island, who are even less susceptible to the de- 
lights of knowledge than the Spaniards themselves, 
the idea of expending $4,000,000 of the public 
money upon the instruction of children was. posi- 
tively revolting, and particularly so when they. real- 
ized that this money was being distributed by men 
who were not seeking votes and whose hands were 
clean of the filthiness of public lucre. To the mass 
of the people, who had grown up in ignorance and 
were therefore indifferent to the cause of educa- 
tion, the project was, at the outset, of little ‘inter- 
est, but as time has passed, and as’ wise adminis- 
tration has made the material value of. the ‘work 


‘daily more apparent, the apathy has been: -to a con- 


‘proving his contentions. 


be taken up seriously by the properly constituted 
authorities and investigated. In-a Brooklyn Bor- 
ough court the other day an individual who had 
been under indictment for a long time for a crim- 
inal offence, the indictment having been secured 
upon the sworn statements of a handwriting expert, 
was set free and the indictment quashed because 
the expert subsequently discovered and admitted 
that he was mistaken in his original conclusions. 
The confession of error is set down as manly and 
commendable, and possibly it is so, but it occurs 
to some observers that the handwriting expert 
who holds the liberties of an accused person more 
or less in his hands would have done a more man- 
ly and far more commendable thing if he had not 
been so ready to jump at a conclusion—for which he 
was undoubtedly paid—upon insufficient evidence. 
It is probably the fact that the expert in question 
is an honest man, but he has indubitably grossly 
wronged one of his fellow-citizens, and it would 
be a satisfaction if instead of being commended 
for the so-called manly acknowledgment of his 
error he should be made to suffer commensurately 
for the damage he has wrought upon another. The 
incident should likewise arouse our public officials 
to a proper consideration of the qualifications of 
those men who are so ready upon all occasions to 
testify this way or that as experts. No prosecutor, 
publie or private, before the courts in a ease where 
tmhedical expert testimony is involved, would re- 
tain the services of a quack-doctor to aid him in 
He is careful always to 
secure for his purposes an expert who is qualified, 
not only by reputation, but by the possession of 


“a degree conferred by a college duly authorized to 


siderable extent dispelled, untik we have’ the grati-* 


fying showing to-day of more than‘a:third of the 
children of school age not only provided for,’ but * 


in actual attendance upon the institutions sét- ui ~ neighborly contact. 
ure‘of Brensamin Harrison 


for their benefit. sash ‘ 


ee is quite evident,* from reports from Havana, " 
that Lieutenant Hanna is‘ alive to two‘ facts 
that observers of school methods on the island have 
noted, and these are that there is still a great need 
for properly equipped teachers, as well as for ade- 
quate school buildings. The latter are far from 
ideal, and are for the most part, in the cities, 
merely rented buildings unsuited for the purpose 
and available only upon an exorbitant rental. 
Cuban landlord is no patriot where public ‘utili-: 
ties are involved, and the results are far from satis- 
factory. It is frequently the condition that seventy” 
or more pupils are crowded into dark, 


** The= 


ill-venti-" 


lated rooms, whose capacity would be stretched: to” 


the limit by a normally large class of forty-five. 
This condition calls for immediate correction; and. 
if in the ‘coming year the educational budget: is’ 
materially increased the Cubans will “have * only 
the rapacity of their own fellow-citizens,° who. take 
advantage of a crying public need to enrich; their 
own pockets, to blame for it. 
To correct the evils of inexpert teaching’ uch 
has been done, and much yet remains to be‘ done. 
Examinations of teachers have been instituted, 
and in so far as their services may be dispensed 
with, those who are. thereby shown to be incompe- 
tent will be removed. Some of the more promising 
are to be sent to the United States for a course 
6{ Normal School training, and in every possible 


years measured up pretty nearly to greatness. 


be. discouraged. 
“eountry where the true worth of the late Presi- 


confer such upon those who have demonstrated 
their fitness to receive it. Why should the hand- 
writing expert, if he is to be a potential factor in 
causes before the courts, be any less demonstrably 
fitted for the task he assumes and for which the 
publie pays ? 





HE Harrison Monument Committee is meet- 

ing with some discouragement in the late 
President’s home city of Indianapolis. This. is 
* unfortunate, but, after all, not surprising, for the 
reason that a man’s true greatness is rarely com- 
prehended by those with whom he has come into 
The full measure of the stat- 
is. not likely to be 
grasped anywhere until he has been much longer 
" dead“ than now, and especially in his own home, 
where he was known rather as a gentle spirit and 
‘kin tly friend, i is it unlikely that he will for many 
years be regarded as a statesman who in his later 
It 
is -important, however, that because Indianapolis 
has not subscribed to the monument project as 
liberally as was hoped, the committee should not 
There ‘are other sections of the 


dent is more approximately appreciated, and in 
these localities the committee should exert its most 
strenuous ehdeavors to secure the necessary funds. 
We cannot ‘doubt that these will be forth-coming, 
and once in hand there is also little reason to 


‘think that the citizens of Indianapolis will not 


awake to their opportunity and duty in the matter. 





N these parlous days for the British, when 

American business men are beating them out 
commercially, and American artists are securing 
commissions for paintings which British brushes 
might wish to limn, when American philanthropists 
are ‘endowing their institutions with American 
gold, it must be encouraging for our cousins over- 
seas to find solace where it might least be looked 
for. The Poet Laureate has produced a poem which 
is a distinct credit to English letters, and which, 


way, during the brief period apparently remaining for its superiority to their own rhymes, should -put 


to American authority, no effort will be spared to’, 


The 


to the blush any of our American poetasters. 


raise the standard of the schools to the level of . North American Review for July contains a con- 
the highest grade of similar institutions in’.the ' tribution from the pen of Mr. ALrrep Austin 


United States. 

It is probable that upon our withdrawal from 
Cuba our wards of three years will have a firmly 
established and potentially strong school. system. 
If after that the Cubans do not make’ the best’ of” 


which will be read with a sense of delighted sur- 
prise by those who have known him only through 
the mediocre productions of his none too glorious 
past. The poem deals with the passion of Poly- 
phemus for Galatea, and tells in truly impressive 


it, it will be their fault, not that of the American blank verse and in meledious lyric of the jealous 


Imperialist, whose empire has been’ ‘the soul and: 
mind rather than’the mart and’  Plantetion. : 





an object in criminal trials’ before these courts 


anger of the monocular giant over the successful 


quest of the shepherd-boy. Acis, for the beauteous 

The charming ~ 
2 _ legend of Galatea and Acis loses none of its beauty’ 
HE handwriting’ expert has hecome . $o° familiar ‘from the ‘Laureate’s 


maid whom Polyphemus | loves. 


handling of the subject; in- 
deed, it appreciably gains by it, and the Laureate, 


of. this country, and’ ‘his statements: “have*at” tines aS well’ as, his people and his readers, wherever they 
been so potent ‘in .sécuring the conviction or ac- may be, are to be congratulated upon an excep- 
quittal of accused persons, that it is time he should 


tionally nice enrichment of English letters. 
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IN 


IXTY-FOUR years ago Chicago’ was -a-strag- 
gling settlement of four thousand one -hun- 
dred and seventy inhabitants; to-day -it is 
a city of nearly two millions—witnesses are 
frequently called in pending litigation to tes- 
tify concerning conditions which existed 

prior to its organization as a city, and men still living 
recall the hovels which marked the beginning. 

The city suffers all the disadvantages incidental to 
growth so phenomenal. The ingenuity of man cannot 
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further indebtedness, and her income, instead of in- 
creasing, has actually decreased. 

In 1888 the area of the city was thirty-six: miles, 
in 1899 over one hundred and ninety miles—an in- 
crease of over four hundred and twenty-five per cent.; in 
the same period the population had more than doubled, 
while the revenues available fer corporate purposes in- 
creased only 35 per cent.; and the revenues for 1899 


were some twenty per cent. less than those of 1895. 
,. As one result of these restrictive conditions Chicago, 





adjust municipal; institutions to meet conditions which -,according to the September bulletin of ‘the department 


change so rapidly. Within the history.of the city-the 
State has. adepted two constitutions—that of +1870 
is now,as obsolete as was that of 1848,.and its narrow 
provisions are simply so many fetters to progress. . 
The Legislature of the State meets once in two, years; 
hampered by. constitutional . restrictions devised. for 
villages, the time of each session is almost entirely de- 
voted to attempts wellnigh futile to remedy condi-- 
tions in Chicago which are wellnigh -intolerable. 
Amendments to no more than one article of the con- 
stitution can be proposed by the Legislature and_sub- 
mitted to the people at one time, and.no article can be 
amended oftener than once in four years; help by . 
amendments is therefore practically impossible; and it 
is conceded that only a new constitution will meet the 
requirements of the situation. ef 
Chicago is organized under the “ general. act for the 
incorporation of cities and .villages,” adopted in 1872, 
when the city had only three hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. The very title indicates the limitations of the 
act. Without distinction it prescribes the fundamen- 
tal powers of all cities from one thousand inhabitants 
upwards, making no allowances whatsoever for the ex- 
ceptional needs of a metropolis of two millions; with 
the result that the powers of the several departments 


of Chicago to meet the extraordinary requirements of. s. 


a great city are no greater than the powers of the coni- 

nion council of the smallest city in the State. °°") 4% 
As a result of these fundamental restrictions, Chi->. 

cago is practically tied hand and foot for want*of~? 


funds to make greatly needed improvements . and “to™”, 


of labor at. Washington, is the most economically 
governed of the first twenty cities of the country. 

In ¥1895 ‘all, but, ten of the sixty-eight members of 
the Common Council were claimed by the “ gang.” 


z+, In .1896 the Municipal Voters’ league was formed 


for the express purpose of purifying the Council. 

In 1897 Carter H. Harrison was elected Mayor. With 
a clear two-thirds majority in 1897 the gang alder- 
men had the votes to override any veto, but they were 


- 80 subdued by threats that only one boodle grant of 
-importance was made. 


In 1898 the bad aldermen numbered only forty-one 
out. of sixty-eight—less than the requisite two-thirds. 

In 1899 the number of untrustworthy aldermen 
droppd to thirty-two, and the Council was organized 
on a non-partisan basis. 

In 1900 the Council was composed of seventy mem- 
bers. only twenty-seven being classed as corrupt. 

This year conditions have still further improved, 
and the Council is again organized on a non-partisan 
basis, notwithstanding there is a cleay Republican ma- 
jority of ten. Before the new Council met on the 
second Monday in April, fifty-one of the seventy mem- 
bers were pledged, in writing, to the League te a non- 
partisan organization; three Democratic and three 
Republican aldermen were chosen to name the stand- 
ing committees, and their recommendations were adopt- 

despite the opposition and tactics of the gang. So 
hat to-day Chicago has a Common Council in which 
the people have confidence. 

These results—almost phenomenal considering the 


administer municipal affairs. Her total bonded. in-*ztime involved—are due to the persistent. intelligent, 


debtedness is a little over sixteen millions — about- 
eight dollars per capita—being less than one-third .the 
debt of. Philadelphia, less than one-fifth that of Bos- 
ton, and about one-sixteenth the debt of New York; 
and yet she has reached the constitutional limitation 
upon her power to borrow, and permanent improve- 
ments greatly needed must be made as best they can. 

The laws relating to property valuation, assessments, 
and the collection of taxes are such that the total 
equalized valuation of property for purposes of taxa- 
tion actually fell off from 345 millions of dollars in 
1899 to 276 millions in 1900, thereby reducing the 
revenues of the city in a most unexpected manner. 

Compare: Chicago’s total assessed valuation of 345 
millions with New York’s 3478 millions (more than ten 
times as much), and the vast difference in opportuni- 
ties for improvement may be realized. 

In 1900 the gross receipts of the city treasury for 
city purposes amounted to only 20 millions of dollars, 
whereas Philadelphia took in 36 millions, Boston 39 
millions, and New York 98 millions. 

Notwithstanding extraordinary increase in area and 
population, in money maiters Chicago has been kept on 
school-boy allowance. She is absolutely forbidden by 
the fundamental law of the State from incurring any 


and non-partisan work of the Municipal Voters’ 
League and the invaluable co-operation of the press. 

The re-election this spring of Mayor Harrison was 
proclaimed by his friends to he distinctively a triumph 
of the best and most disinterested elements of the city. 
The opposition forces, they asserted, included (a) the 
Republican machine; (b) the boodle elements of both 
parties; (c) ex-Governor Altgeld and his followers rep- 
resenting the Socialistic and Populistic wing of the 
Democratic party; and (d) the street-railway interests. 

Of the nine members of the executive committee of 
the Municipal Voters’ League, one was out of the city 
election day, and six voted for Harrison, two of the 
six openly advocating his re-election. 

Whatever shortcomings Mayor Harrison may have, 
it would seem that he, as was his father, is about the 
sort of Mayor the people want, for of the thirty Mayors 
Chicago has had, before the war only three were honor- 
ed by being re-elected once each; since the war none 
has been re-elected save Carter Harrison, the father— 
elected five times, dying in office—and Carter H. Harri- 
son, the son, now serving his third term. 

The influence of the Mayor to some extent has been 
cast in favor of a non-partisan administration of city 
alfairs. Of the four important commissions author- 
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ized by the Council within the past two years, namely, 
the Street Railway, the Track Elevation, the Small 
Parks and Playgrounds, and on State Legislation, the 


Mayor appointed a majority of Republicans on three. 


The Mayor’s immediate cabinet is composed of the 
Corporation Counsel, the Comptroller, and Commission- 
er of Public Works, all appointed by him. Robert A. 
Waller, Mayor Harrison's first Comptroller, brought 
order out of disorder in the office, and died a victim 
to his devotion to the public service, and William D. 
Kerfoot, the second Comptroller, continued with great 
business ability the work begun by his predecessor. 
Charles M. Walker has been endorsed by Independents 
as Corporation Counsel. Lawrence KE. MeGann, who 
served efficiently as Commissioner of Public Works for 
four years, has just been appointed Comptroller in the 
place of Mr. Kerfoot, who resigned because he felt 
that he could not longer serve the city at the sac- 
rifice of his private interests. In the Public Works 
effice Mr. Frederick W. Blocki, who has been assistant 
for two years, is advanced to the Commissionership. 

These things are set forth to show that while mu- 
nicipal .administration in Chicago may be far from 
ideal, it is much more nearly on a business basis than 
inost of the large cities of the country. 

It is charged now and then that the Mayor uses 
his powers for political advantage, but of the men 
named the two comptrollers were business men never 
interested in politics; Mr. Walker served a term as a 
vigorous reform alderman from a Republican ward 
when the Council was hopelessly bad, and Mr. McGann 
Was engaged in the construction of street railways. 

The Civil Service Commission consists of Messrs. 
John W. Ela, Robert Lindblom, and Joseph Powell. As 
an advocate of civil service reform, State and munici- 
pal, Mr. Ela is known throughout the country; he 
served two terms as president of the Chicago Civil 
Service Reform League, made the first draft of the 
Illinois Civil Service Act, and was a recognized leader 
in the movement which led to the passage of that act. 

In paving, strect-cleaning, street. lighting, and po- 
lice protection, Chicago is handicapped by lack of re- 
sources due entirely to the fundamental restrictions 
already outlined. With a total of over four thousand 
miles of streets and alleys to pave, clean, light, and 
patrol, against two thousand five hundred miles in 
New York, it is hardly surprising that conditions there 
are not as favorable as in the great Eastern metropolis 
when it is considered that New York spent last year 
for street repairs, cleaning, and garbage disposal over 
seven and one-half millions of dollars, whereas Chi 
cago had, fur almost double the mileage, only a little 
over. one million. For city lighting New York spent 
nearly four millions, or over fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a mile of streets and alleys, while Chicago spent 
$900,000, or $218 a mile. 

For police protection New York spent last year 
over thifty-eight thousand dollars a square mile of 
territory, Boston spent over thirty-six thousand, Chi- 
eago less than eighteen thousand. 

To offset these advantages there is the consolation 
that the per capita cost of the city government in 
Chicago is less than one-half the cost in Philadelphia, 
and little more than one-third the cost in New York, 
and one-sixth the cost in Boston, but the people of 
Chicago would gladly spend more on improvement if 
the constitution and laws of the State permitted. 

ARTHUR fF. EDDY. 
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The Harvard ’Varsity Crew at Red Top 


THE YALE-HARVARD ROWING CONTEST AT NEW: LONDON 


Photographs by James Burton 
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Photograph by Legendre & Lev.en 


THE BATTLE-SHIP “MASSACHUSETTS” ENTERING HELL GATE 


The big war-vessel’s trip through this somewhat dangerous passage on June 20 was the cause of much comment, and resulted in an order from the Secretary of the 





of this channel hereafter by battle-ships 


Navy forbidding the use 



































A Group of' Company Cooks The Humorous Side of Camp Life 






































Forming in Line for a Burlesque Parade 


Getting Ready for Morning Inspection 











THE NATIONAL GUARD AT PEEKSKILL 


Photographs by C. A. Slosson, Company I, Seventh Regiment 
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Mr. Dooley: On the Yacht-Races 





* N th’ ol’ times whin I was a yachtsman—” be- 
gan Mr. Dooley. 
“ Scowman,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“Yachtsman,” said Mr. Dooley. “ Whin I 
Was a yachtsman, all a man needed to race was 
a flat-bottomed boat, an umbrella an’ a long 
dhrink. In thim days ‘twas ‘Up with th’ mainsail 
an’ out with th’ jib an’ Cap’n Jawn first to th’ Lake 
View pumpin’ station f’r th’ see-gars.” Now, ‘tis ‘ Ho, 
fr a yacht race. Lave us go an’ see our lawyers.’ 


‘Tis ‘Haul away on th’ writ iv ne exeat,’ an’ ‘ Let 
go th’ peak capias.” “Tis ‘Pipe all hands to th’. 
Supreme Coort.’ "Tis ‘A life on th’ 


boundin’ docket an’ a home on th’ row- 
lin’ calendar.’ Befure we die, Sir Lip 
ton ‘Il come over here f'r that cup 
again, an’ we'll bate him be gettin’ out 
an over-night injunetion. What's th’ 
use iv buildin’ a boat that’s lible to tip 
an’ spill us all into th’ wet?) Turn th’ 
matther ever to th’ firm iv Wiggins, 
Schultz, O'Mally, Eekstein, Wopoppski, 
Billotti, Gomez, Olsen, an’ McPherson, 
an’ lave us have th’ Jaw on him. 

“T don’t suppose, Hinnissy, I ought 
to be gettin’ off me little jokes on a 
seeryous .matther like’ this. What’s it 
all about, says ye?, Well, ye see, ‘tis 
this way. Wanstbefure: th’ war some 
la-ad fr’m this counthry took a boat 
acrost th’ Atlantic an’ runs it again’ 
an English Joat, an iv*¢oorse he won, . 
not bein’ tied to th’ dock, an’ they give 
him a cup. I don’t know why they 
give him a cup, but they give him a 
cup. He brought it back here an’ 
handed it to a yacht club, which is an 
assocyation, Hinnissy, iv mimbers iv 
th’ Bar. He says: ‘ Ye keep that cup 
on ye’er mantle-piece, an’ if e’er an 
Englishman wants it, don’t ye give it 
to him.’ Afther awhile, an English- 
man that ownded a boat come afther 
th’ cup, an’ ‘twas lave go. altogether 
an’ th’ las’ man to th’ line knows 
what he is. He’s an Englishman, iv coorse. That was 
all r-right too. But th’ time come whin th’ lagal 
pro-fission took a hand in th’ game. ‘ Look here,’ says 
they, * Ye’ve vilated nearly all th’ statues iv th’ State 
iv Neo Jarsey already,’ they says, ‘an’ if ye ain’t 
careful, ve'll be hauled up f’r contimpt iv coort,’ they 
So they took th’ matther in hand an’ dhrew 

‘State iv Noo York, county 
men be these prisints, To all 
magisthrates an’ polis officers, greetin’. In re Sir 
Lipton again’ th’ Cup. Ordhered that if Sir Lipton 
shall secure said Cup fr’m aforesaid (which he won’t) 
he must build a boat as follows: Wun hundherd an’ 
twinty chest, fifty-four waist, hip an’ side pockets, 
carryin’ three hundherd an’ sixty-three thousan’ cubic 


says. 
up th’ r-right pa-apers. 
iv Cook, ss. Know all 
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feet iv canvas; th’ basement iv th’ boat to be papered 
in green with yellow flowered dado, open plumbin’, 
steam heat throughout, th’ tinant to pay f’r all re- 
pairs. Be means iv this infernal machine, if onable 
to kill off th’ rile fam’ly, he will attimpt to cross 
th’ stormy Atlantic, an’ if successful, will arrive at th’ 
risidence iv th’ party iv th’ first part, said John Doe. 
Wanst there, he will consult with mimbers iv th’ Noo 
York Bar Association, who will lead him to a firm iv 
competent expert accountants, who will give him his 
time, which is two minyits, measured be th’ invarse 
ratio iv th’ distance fr'm th’ binnacle to th’ cook- 


ik 
Ran 


eS 





Sir Lipton tries to hide the King from the ‘‘ Rayporthers”’ 


stove, an’ fr’m th’ cook-stove east be north to th’ bow- 
sprit. He will thin take his foolish boat down th’ 
bay, an’ if he keeps his health, he can rayturn to th’ 
grocery business, f’r he’s a jolly good fellow which 
nobody can deny.’ 

“Ye ean see this, Hinnissy, that yachtin’ has _ be- 
come wan iv th’ larned pro-fissions. “Tis that that got 
th’ la-ad fr’m Boston into it. They’s a jolly Jack 
Tar f’r ye. In dhrawin’ up a lease cr framin’ a bond, 
no more gallant sailor rides th’ waves thin hearty 
Jack Larsen iv th’ Amalgamated Copper Yacht Club. 
‘What ho!’ says he, ‘If we’re goin’ to have a race,’ 
he says, ‘Shiver me timbers if I don’t look up th’ law,’ 
he says. So he becomes a yachtsman. ‘ But,’ says th’ 
Noo York la’ads, thim that has th’ Cup on their 


.* What ar-re they?’ says Larsen. 


mantle-piece, ‘Ye can race on’y on two conditions,’ 
‘Th’ first is that ye 
become a mimber iv our club.’ ‘ With pleasure,’ says 
he. ‘ Ye can’t,’ says they. ‘An’ havin’ complied with 
this first condition ye must give us ye’er boat,’ says 
they. ‘ We don’t want it, they says. ‘Th’ terms suit 
me entirely, says Cap. Larsen. ‘I’m a simple sailor 
man an’ I’ll give ye me boat undher th’ following con- 
ditions,’ he says. ‘First, that ye won’t take it; sec- 
ond, that ye’ll paint me name on th’ side.iv it 
in red letters, three feet high; third, that ye’ll in- 
thrajooce me to th’ Prince iv Wales; focrth, that I'll 
sail it mesilf. Nawthin’, he says, 
‘wud give me gr-reater pleasure thin 
to have me handsome an’ expinsive raft 
in th’ hands iv men who I wud consid- 
her it an honor to know,’ he says. ‘ An’ 
so,’ he says, ‘I'll on’y ask ye to sign 
a bond an’ lave a small security, say 
about five hundherd thousan’ dollars, 
in me hands in case anny paint shud 
be knocked off ‘me boat,’ he says. 
‘Yachtin’ is a gintlemen’s spoort,’ he 
says, ‘an’ in dalin’ with gintlemen,’ he 
says, ‘ye can’t be too careful,’ he 
says.” 

““What’s Sir Lipton doin’ all this 
time?” asked Hennessy.’ 

“ He’s preparin’ his bond, makin’ his 
will, an’ goin’ through th’ other lagal 
preliminaries iv th’ race. He’s built 
a boat too. Th’ King iv England was 
aboord iv her, an’ he was near killed, 
be havin’ a mast fall on him. Th’ Lord 
knows how he escaped. A mass iv 
steel weighin’ a hundherd thousan’ ton 
fell on his Majesty an’ bounced off. 
Sir Lipton felt pretty bad about it. 
He didn’t mind losin’ a mast or two, 
but he.-didn’t want annywan to know 
he had th’ King aboord. *Twud hurt 
business. ‘ Boys,’ says he to th’ ray- 
porthers, ‘th’ King’s on me yacht. 
D’ye hear me? Th’ King’s on me 
yacht. But don’t say annything about 
it. I don’t want to have it known. Don’t print 
it onless ye have to, an’ thin put it in an incon- 
spicuous place, like th’: first page. He’s here sure 
enough, boys. Th’ mast just fell on his Majesty. It 


nearly kilt him. I’m not sure it didn’t kill him. He 
remained perfectly cool throughout. So did I. I was 


almost cold. So did both iv us. But, mind ye, not 
a wurrud iv this in th’ pa-apers.’ L don’t know how 
th’ rayporthers got hold iv it. But they’re a pryin’ 
lot.” ay 

“How did th’ mast come to fall?” asked Mr. Hen- 
nessy, eagerly. “ D’ye suppose Sir Lipton is wan iv 
us?” 

“*S-sh,” said Mr. Dooley, adding softly, “ He was 
bor-rn in Limerick.” F. P. DUNNE. 























THE WOMEN’S METROPOLITAN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


The first Tee at the Nassau Country Club House—Miss Wetmore teeing off 





















































AUTUMN HAY-GATHERERS 


the Painting by Herman Hartwich, an American Artist. Awarded a Medal of the Second Class at the Paris Salon. No Medal of the First Class was given, because of a disagreement of the Judges 
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Some London Horses. By Henry C. Merwin 





HAT is it that inspires the passion even less, are often very hand- 
for dumb animals? So many motives, some, with arched necks and 
selfish and unselfish, enter into the pretty heads. 

feeling that it is very difficult to Even to supply the ordinary 


analyze it. One thing, however, may 
be said with some confidence, namely, 
that we are sure to find it in people who are close 
to nature; and this, with all their conventionalities, 
is true of the English. The English are the most 
boyish of nations, neither subtle nor intellectual 
a race, nor artistic, but healthy, active, adventurous, 
and sympathetic. There is an allinity between an 
Knglishman and a horse or a dog, and by no one else 
is the business relating to horses and dogs taken with 
such delightful seriousness. 
When Flying Fox, who won the Derby in 1898, was 


ernment 

needs more 
‘bussers for 
year. 
as 


many sends 


streneth and 


put up at auction, the following*year, the sale became feet, and endurance. Some ’bus- 
an event of national importance. Had it occurred in sers—and they are among the 
any other country, Mr. Fox would have been conveyed best—come from the Argentine 
to the market; but, as it was, the market came to him, Confederation; more from Ire- 


though he happened to be living upon an inaccessible 
country estate, remote from the railway. Even 
royalty journeved to the spot. A large stand to make 


States.” 


demand, without regard to gov- 
requisitions, 
than 
every 
Where do they come from? 
Not many from Germany. 
an 
of horses to the English market, 
but very few of these have the 
stamina 
requisite for the *bus-horse. 
*busser must have big bone, good 


land, and most of all from “ the 
We export about 100,- 
000 horses to England every year; 





London 
new 
the 


a hundred 
week in 


Ger- 


immense number 


that are 


The 














An Irish Ma 


the spectators comfortable was erected for the oec- and a large proportion of these 
casion, and half the notabilities of England were are ’bussers, or horses intended 
present, wrapped in furs, for it was a cold day in early for similar work. They are 


spring. Flying Fox was struck off for the enormous 
sum of $175,000, and though the purchaser was a 
Frenchman, it may be doubted if he would have paid 
such a price on French soil. Even to misrepresent 
the age of a bull-calf is a serious crime in England. 
Not long ago 2 farmer was fined $600 for that offence. 
Highway-robbery or wife-beating comes much cheaper. 

















An English Cab-Master 


There may be something excessive in this veneration for fine stock, 
though we are prepared to deny it, tooth and nail; but surely the con- 
dition Gf London horses can excite nothing but respect and liking for 
the knglish pecple. You will observe in Paris in half an hour more 
wretched, crippled horses than you can find in London in six months. 

Paris was beautiful last summer, and especially at night, when the 
electric lights of the Exhibition buildings towered into the sky, and 
were reflected in the silent river beneath them, when the Elysian fields 
were like fairyland, and the broad expanse of the Place de la Concorde 
was whitened by the moonlight.  * Here,” the awe-struck spectator 
might exclaim-—" here do I stand-in the very centre of the art and 
civilization of the world.” Bat in the foreground what did he in- 
variably see! Twe or three fat peopie—they were always fat—in a cab 
driven by a man sodden with drink, and drawn by a dead-lame horse, 
who was with difficulty lashed into a painful trot. This sight blotted 
out all the glory and beauty of Paris. 

London is no paradise, even for horses, but a London ‘bus-horse of 
the hest type is fat and sleek enough to draw the chariot of an angel. 
And the “bus-horses are more numerous than any other kind. You 
could almost walk through the principal streets by stepping from the 
top of one ‘bus to that of another. There are not less than 30,000 ’*bus- 
horses in Lendon, and it is a good lesson in horsetlesh to watch them, 
as they pass you in the street. You will soon observe that the larger, 
longer-legged animals are not quite so fat and thriving as the smaller, 
chunky kind. ‘These cobby horses, standing about 15.2, and sometimes 


bought by English agents, chiefly in Chicago or 
Kansas City; and the cost of transportation to Lon- 
don or Liverpool is about $50. 
ney better than might be expected, only about one or 
two in a hundred dying on the way. 

It is a strange transition from the plains of South 
America or from the prairies of the Western States 


They stand the jour- 


to London streets; but the new horse 


is worked lightly until he is ac- 
elimated and until his muscles are 
hardened. Meanwhile, he is taught 


how to handle himself, to arch his 
neck, to hold himself together, and 
to throw his shoulder into the collar. 
In two months or so he becomes fat, 
strong, resolute, and “ handy”; and 
then he goes into a stud of eleven, 
which are kept by. themselves, with 
one man to look after them, and an- 
other to driye them. The eleventh 
horse is an extra one, chosen on ac- 
count of his accommodating dis- 


re, a Typical London Cab-Horse, York Stables, 
Islington 


position, for he is supposed to go equally well with 
a free mate or with a lazy one; and he takes the 
place of any horse who may be disabled temporarily, 
or if there be none such, then of that horse whose turn 
it is to have a rest. 

Not counting the relief thus obtained, the ’bus-horse 
averages fourteen miles on week-days, and somewhat 
less on Sundays. This is hard work, considering that 
the *bus, when fully loaded, weighs between. three and 
four tons. Nevertheless, the *busser lasts about five 


years, one year longer than the tram-horse, and 
nearly two years longer than the cab-horse. In the 


Hammersmith stable there is a well-bred old horse 
who has worked in a ‘bus for fourteen long years. 
It is sad to think that even he, mnless an exception 
is made, will be sold at auction when quite worn out. 

The ’bus-drivers, like the horses, readily fall into 
two classes, which are perhaps about equal in num- 
bers. There is first the class who drive not from any 
leve of the occupation, but because they have no other 
means of livelihood. Such men are inclined to lounge 
on the box; they wear nothing distinctive, and they 

















Cab-Stables, Islington 
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take little interest in the horses. 
The other class are distinguishable 
at once by their bearing, and by 
something technical, though it may 
be the merest touch, in their dress. 
These men have a thousand by-plays 
which lighten the tedium of the day’s 
vork. Here, for example, comes a 
well-built, spare man, twenty-five or 
thirty years old, with regular fea- 
tures, a bronzed face, a light mus- 
tache, and a jaunty air. They sit 
very erect, wear a box-coat, a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed silk hat, 
and if possible a flower in the button- 
hole. They are driving all the time. 
never permitting their team to slouch 
along in their own manner; and yet 
nothing in the street escapes them. 
They are always ready to compliment 
a woman or to chaff a man, polite 
and communicative to the passen- 
gers who address them over the 
shoulder, and in short carry things 
off much in the manner of a coach- 
man in the old days. 

It is said that the *busses are in- 
creasing at the expense of the cabs; 
but there are in London no less than 
7000 hansoms and about half as 
many four-wheelers. In every Lon- 











Not owning the horse, the cabman 
commonly makes no effort to spare 
him. What does him most harm is 
probably the frequent twisting and 
turning to which he is subjected 
As a rule, the cab goes out about 
nine o’elock, returns in the afternoon 
for a fresh horse, and is out again 
until midnight or after. No one 
knows how many miles the cab-horse 
travels in a day, but the number is 
excessive, and it is no wonder that 
he soon wears out. Three years used 
to be stated as the average term, but 
the cab-masters declare that it is now 
nearer two than three years. 
However, let us pay a visit to the 
home of the cab-horse, and see if we 
ean find any alleviations there, Not 
far from the “ Angel“ at Islington is 
a certain back street in which ar 
situated the stables of a ecab-mastei 
who owns about sixty horses. The 
entrance is through a paved court 
yard where the cabs are washed, and 
at the gate stands the owner—o 
“ Guv’nor,” as the men eall him. He 
is a typical John Bull, whom 
Hogarth would have rejoiced to use 
as a model; short and stout, smooth 
of face, round of head, capacious of 








don house which has any pretensions 

to “gigmanity ” two whistles hang 

in the hall near the front door. One 

whistle summons a two-wheeler; the 

other a four-wheeler; and at the West End one hears 
these whistles going all day, and far into the night. 
Sometimes the call has to be repeated, but more often 
it is answered on the instant, and not seldom two 
competing cabs come racing to the door. There are 
600 cab stands in London, exclusive of those at the 
railway stations, and many cabs have no regular stand, 
but prowl about the city. Often, at midnight, looking 
down the vista of a narrow street, one dimly sees 
through the fog a cab, or the image of one, long- 


’Bus-Horses 


drawn out, and standing motionless across the road- 
way where it intersects with another street. In the 
feeble light of the gas-lamp on the corner, one can 
hardly tell whether it is a spectre or a reality, and 
presently, upon the approach of a “ bobby,” or owing 
to some more ethereal cause, horse, cab, and driver melt 
away into the surrounding mist. 

As a rule, the driver hires his cab by the day, pay- 
ing a sum which varies from 9 to 16 shillings, accord- 
ing to the seascn and to other modifying circumstances. 


stomach, husky of voice, reeking of 
horse—mentally, morally, and physi- 
eally—with a straw in his mouth, and 
a red silk handkerchief knotted about 
his short neck; legs wide apart; expression, shrewd, 
sleepy, and good-natured. 

The horses stand on .straw, none too fresh, with 
swinging bails between them, rattling the chains 
which are fastened to their head-stalls, and stamping 
to keep off the flies. The best cab-horses come mainly 
from Ireland, and next in proportion from the United 
States. Irish and American horses have much in com- 
mon, a resemblance being remarked between the Lrish 
hunter and the Kentucky-bred trotter. 


[Zo be followed by a second instalment, describing London cart and carriage horses) 





A Country Gone to 


Golf. 


By Gustav Kobbé 





ms ORE!” That is the “ Ranz des Vaches” of 
this country, for we all have gone golf- 
mad. 


* Fore!”—then the elick of wood or iron 
against gutta-percha, and the white globe 
sails through the air, strikes the ground, 

continues with little leaps and bounds, and rolls along, 
bobbing. up and down with the unevenness of the 
surface, until at last it comes to a stop. Or _ per- 
haps there has been a dull thud, and you have plough- 
ed up ground before hitting the ball, or have “ drawn ” 
off into “ whins” and it is a case of lost ball. But 
be you golfer or “ duffer,” you are equally ready to 
acknowledge that golf is a great game. 

Doubtless you remember the story of the golfing 
parson—the Scotch minister who was passionately 
fond of golf, but unfortunately indulged in such 
strong language while playing it that his congrega- 
tion gave him the choice of knocking off swearing or 
giving up golf; whereupon he gave it up—that is, he 
gave up the ministry. 


* But since I cannot play at golf 
Unless I swear a wee, 

T'll give it up.” “ What, golf?” they cried. 
“Nae, mon—the ministry.” 


If all of us were golfing parsons, and found our- 
selves in the same predicament, we probably would 
get out of it in the same way. We all have been 
lofted like a stymie into the “ golf” hole.. The golfer 
is the modern knight-errant, with his faithful esquire, 
the caddie, to bear his wooden-headed and iron-headed 
weapons. Is baseball really still the national game? 
Where is there a baseball club with three hundred 
members, all of whom play the game? There are 
plenty of golf. clubs with an active membership as 
large as that. In fact, the distinguishing quality of 
golf is that it is not a game played by two nines or 
two elevens, a game played by the few, with thousands 
looking on. Golf is a game which the thousands play; 
and sometimes I wonder, if a census of baseball-play- 
ers and a census of golfers were taken, whether the 
latter would not be found in the majority. 

With the first touch of spring “ Fore!” resounds 
through the land. It is not drowned by the surf; 
it is re-echoed through the hills, it crosses the plains, 
finds its way over the Rockies, and meets an answer- 
ing “ Fore!” on the coast of the Pacific. All through 
the spring, summer, and autumn it reverberates, nor 
does it die out in winter. When the Northern links 
are frozen hard, it is “Fore! Fore! Fore!” from 
Virginia to the Gulf. It is a game apparently with- 
out age limit. T have seen “kids” whose clubs, al- 
though children’s size, were larger than the players, 
toddling over the links; and then, too, gray-haired 
men and women who ten years ago would have 
been laid on the shelf. Golf has robbed old age 


of its regrets, for it can be played from the cradle to- 


the grave. . 

It is within bounds to say that this country spends 
at least $15,000,000 a year on golf. Fifteen million 
dollars is a large amount even to an American. Few 
of us have that much pocket-money, yet I believe the 
sum 40 be well within bounds when reckoning up the 
annual expenditures for golf. Remember that a few 
years ago the Morris County Golf Club at Morris- 


town, New Jersey, although already boasting fine and 
extensive links, added in one purchase $90,000 worth of 
land to its possessions, so that club-house and links 
now represent an expense of about $150,000; that the 
Midlothian Country Club, near Chicago, represents 
at least an equal amount of expenditure and owns 
a railroad two miles long, over which the “ Golf Limit- 
ed” conveys members of the club from the Blue Island 
Station of thé Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Rail- 
way to the club-house. 

In round numbers there are a thousand listed clubs 
in the United States, but there must be many more. 
I myself belong to a club within little more than 
an hour’s railroad ride from New York, but it has 
not yet got into the “Guide.” How many more 
clubs must there be that have escaped notice. The 
total number easily is 1200, although I think 200 
is a small aggregate to allow as having escaped the 
official eye. Considering that the Country Club of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, has 750 members, and that 
it is not at all extraordinary to find golf clubs with 
over 300 members, it is not unreasonable to allow 
an average membership of: 100 to the 1200 clubs, or 
a total listed membership: of 120,000. In New York 
city there are two thousand players who are not mem- 
bers of any club. Golfers of this class throughout 
the country must aggregate at least 30,000, so that 
the golfers of America may be put down as 150,000 
strong. Certainly it.is not too much to allow an aver- 
age annual expense of $100 each, which makes the 
total $15,000,000. ‘Taking the country by and large, I 
call the following a‘ fair estimate of an ordinary golf- 
er’s expenses: 


CI a kcncc awe recadccedc vacccnsecs cccntseseusszccsseness 
Clabe; Has, C60... ccccecscscdecccccsescscsvccsccncsececsese 
EE ao vicina occcednncarebsdenceeccedsaseséceusesousseee 
CI NN a5 odin See cnccbsccdedisicdecstecccceccvccdecnescecseee 
Special golf clothing, boots, etc 
Incidentals, including travelling to and from the club, refresh- 

ments (especially those of a liquid chatacter)......... ---. . 83 00 


Total .ncccccrcccasccccccccccccesescecvesscesevecs $135 00 








I allow only $100 so as to be on the safe side. 

In a country where the first golf club was started 
less than twenty-five years ago, there now are golf 
clubs in forty-eight of the States and Territories! 
They are found not only where you expect to find 
them, but in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. 

Of course in many parts of the United States golf 
clubs are widely scattered. From Chicago to Cali- 
fornia it is a good deal of a hop, skip, and a jump if 
you want to take in golf en route. There really are 
four great golfing centres in the United States—New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. There are, 
however, numerous fine clubs outside of these centres. 
One has but to recall the Baltimore Country Club, 
the St. Louis Country Club, with its fine house, and 
the golf clubs which go so far to make life pleasant 
at the different resorts, to realize that the game is 
not confined to the four great centres. 

In these, however, it flourishes to a really extraor- 
dinary degree. There are in New York — actually 
within the city limits—more than twenty golf clubs, 
and without the city limits, yet within easy reach, 
many more. In fact, New-Yorkers have so many golt 


clubs at their disposal that I cannot stop even to 
name them all. There are the beautiful club-house 
and iinks of the St. Andrews Club, the superb Casino 
aund- beautifully kept course at Ardsley, the links of 
the Westchester Country Club, the Richmond County 
Country Club on Dongan Hills, Staten Island, and 
on the same island the Harbor Hill Golf Club, one 
of the most popular near the city.” Over on Long 
Island are the Dyker Meadow and the Marine and 
Wield links, besides those at Garden City. There 
wre also within easy reach the popular New Jersey 
clubs at Morristown, Deal, Lakewood, and the Bal- 
tusrol at Short Hills. 

Boston boasts over thirty links within a radius of 
twelve miles of the gilded Codfish on the State House. 
One course belongs to the Country Club, of Brookline 
which was the first country club in America. Then 
there are the links of the Myopia Hunt Club, of the 
Essex Country Club at Manchester-by-the-Sea, of 
the Wollaston Club“on Norfolk Downs, which are ac 
tual downs or links (the term link signifying sand 
which has ceased from being blown) ; the Hoosie Whis 
ick, where Alexander Findlay performed the remark 
able feat of doing twenty consecutive holes in four 
strokes each; at Lexington, where there now are as 
many red-coated golfers as there were red-coated sol- 
diers one famous morning; and the Oakley Country 
Club, with its old Huguenot mansion, dating from 
1742, for a club-house. Around Philadelphia are Bala, 
Devon, Aronimink, Merion, the Cricket Club, and Hunt 
ington Valley; and around Chicago, the Chicago Goll 
Club, the Midlothian, the Onwentsia, and the West- 
ward Ho. 

Among the most beautifully situated links in the 
United States are those in Vermont and the White 
Mountains, while at two extremes of the continent, 
Maine and California, are. links which combine the 
beauty of sea and mountain. Kebo Valley on Mount 
Desert is the best known golf-course’in Maine. There 
is a whole string of links in California. <A curious 
feature of these California links is that most of them 
are obliged, on account of the dryness of the climate 
and soil, to have “ browns” instead of greens, though 
the San Rafael Golf Club manages to maintam turfed 
greens by leading water in pipes to each green. 
There also is a good grass course maintained by the 
San Francisco Golf Club on the Presidio, the United 
States military reservation. Among the most beau 
tiful links in California are those at Avalon on Santa 
Catalina Island. The holes have names that are re 
dolent of history and the soil—among them Cruz, 
Miguel, Clemente, Rosa, and Guatalupe. The oldest 
golf club in California, and one of the first in the 
United States, is at Riverside. 

But to go on particularizing or even naming the 
golf clubs of the United States would fill up several 
numbers of HARPER’S WEEKLY. No more does the 
American take his annual amusement in tabloid form. 
His joy no longer is pathetic. The American holiday 
has ceased to be a thing to be dreaded. Golf has taken 
this country—men and women—ount-doors; filled its 
lungs with fresh air; given it a brighter eye, a more 
elastic step, a more buoyant spirit. Golf is the most 
rational of out-door sports. There is none more ex 
hilarating and at the same time less expensive. Nor 
is it a dangerous game. The golfer who heeds “ Fore!” 
need fear no injuries. 





















































































































The Waverly Golf Club, Portland, Oregon 


















































The Golf Links, Savannah 


The Bunkers are old Confederate Earthworks 
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The Country Club, Albany 
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The Baltimore Country Club 
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we came to the high stockade which sur- 
rounded the Roanoke Racing Plain, a bell 
struck somewhere inside; there was a mo- 
ment’s silence, then a roar, “* They're off!” 
and the confused shouting of a crowd: 
“Greensleeves leads! Heather-Bee! Hea- 
ther-Bee!” which suddenly died out, ceased, then swell- 
ed into a sharp yell: “ Orange and Black! Orange 
wins! Baltimore! Baltimore! Baltimore! No! No! 
The Jersey colt! The Jersey colt! Crimson! Crim- 
son!” A hush; the dull, double thud of galloping; 
« scramble; a rush, and a hurricane of wild cheers: 
“ Heather-Bee! Heather-Bee! Good Greensleeves! 
Hi—yi—yi! Hooray!” 

“J would I had a sovereign laid on this same 
lleather-Bee,” said Mount, mechanically fumbling 
in his empty pockets. 

I gianced at him in surprise. Had the novelty of 
our present peril already grown so stale that the 
shouting of a rabble over a winning horse could 
blot it out? 

He observed my disapproval, and took his hands 
from his pocket-flaps, muttering something about a 
passion for betting; and I paid the gatekeepers the 
tee they demanded for us both, which included a card 
giving us entry to the paddock. 

When I entered I expected to see a “sweet and de- 
lightsome plain,” as the public crier had advertised 
so loudly with his horn, but truly I was not prepared 
for the beauty which was now revealed. Bowered in 
trees the lovely pale green meadow lay, all starred 
with buttercups and cut by the bronzed oval of the 
course. Pavilion and field glowed in the colors of flut- 
tering gowns; white and scarlet and green marked 
the line where half a dozen mounted jockeys walked 
their lean horses under the starter’s tower. The sun 
blazed down, gilding the chestnut necks of the horses; 
a cool breeze bellied the bright sleeves of the jockeys, 
and blew the petticoats and ribbons till they flapped 
like rainbow flags. 

Mount was nudging me, sulkily demanding to be 
informed where bets were placed, and adding that 
he knew a horse as well as the next man. However, 
when he proposed that I allow him to double my 
capital for me, I flatly refused, and reproached him 
for wishing to risk anything now. 

* Well, then,” he muttered, “lay a sovereign your- 
self for luck;” but I paid no attention, and fixed my 
eyes on the pavilion to search it through and through 
for Silver Heels. 

The longer I searched, the more hopeless I felt 
my task to be; I could see a score of maids in that 
vast bouquet, any one of which might have been 
Silver Heels, but was not. 

I then sought to discover Lady Shelton, a large, 
sluggish lady whom I had noticed at Johnstown— 
not attracted by her beauty, but to observe her how 
she did eat a barrel of oysters in pickle, when visit- 
ing our guard-house with her kinsman, Colonel Guy 
Johnson. 

1 could not find her, though there were many 
ladies in the pavilion who appeared to resemble her 
in largeness of girth and in fatness of hand and foot. 

With my arm on Mount’s, who had fallen a-pout- 
ing, I paced the sward, searching the pavilion through 
and through, unmindful of the battery of bright eyes 
which swept and raked us with indolent contempt. 
Where was Silver Heels?) Aye. where in the devil’s 
name had the little baggage hid herself? Many ladies 
and their consorts in the pavilion were rising and 
passing under a yellow canopy to the right, where 
there appeared to be a luncheon spread on_ tables; 
and I did see and smell large bowls of sweetened 
punch, Mount smelling the same and thoughtfully 
clacking his tongue. 

* The quality,” he observed, “ have punch and French 
wines. Yet I dare wager a pocketful o’ sixpences that 
they have not my depth, and God knows I would 
cheerfully prove it.” 

“Nobody is like to challenge you,” I said, coldly. 
“Come, we must find my cousin, Miss Warren, or our 
journey here fails.” 

The fox-hunting gentry in pink were coming across 
the field in a body, spurs glistening and curly horns 
striking fire in the sunshine. As they passed us, 
clink! clink! over the turf, a strangely familiar eye 
met mine and held it—the puzzled eye of a young 
man, dressed in red coat and tops, and wearing a 
black velvet cap. Where had I seen him before? He 
too appeared perplexed, and, as he passed, involunta- 
rily touched the peak of his cap with his hunting- 
whip. Suddenly I knew him, and at the same moment 
he left the company and came hastily up to me, offer- 
ing his hand. The fox-hunter was my old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Bevan, the dragoon, and he had actually 
recognized me under my sunburn and buckskins.  Ri- 
vals never forget. 

However, there was no mistaking his cordiality, 
and I should have been an oaf and a chur! not to have 
inet him fairly by the hand he offered. 

* Sans arriére-pensée, sans rancune!” he said,, heart- 
ily —the French not pleasing me; but I returned 
his straightforward clasp, and told him I bore no more 
malice than did he. 

*T heard you speak in ‘ Governor’s Hall,” he said, 
and I saw his eyes twinkle, though his mouth betrayed 
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no mirth, so I only bowed seriously and told him I 
was honored by his presence. 

“Was not that gentleman Patrick Henry—the one 
in black who led the poor savage out?” he asked. 

“ Doubtless you know Patrick Henry better than I 
do,” I answered, cautiously. 

He laughed outright. 

“ Pray, believe me, Mr. Cardigan, I am not prying. 
li; is rumored that Patrick Henry has been at some 
rebel tavern in town. A few thought they recognized 
him in ‘Governor’s Hall,’ and many claim that he 
wrote that great speech for Logan.” 

“Tf he did, he is the greatest orator of our times,” 
I said. 

“Do you believe he did?” 

“ No,” said I, bluntly. 

He looked at me with curious, friendly eyes. 

“You have become famous, Mr. Cardigan, since 
we last met.” 

“ You would say ‘ notorious, 

He protested vigorously: 

“No! no! I understand you are not of our party. 
but, believe me, were I a—a—patriot, as they say, I 
should be provid-to hear a comrade utter the words 
you uttered in ‘ Governor’s Hall?!” 

“ Did I say I was a rebel?” I asked, laughing. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “if that speech did not com- 
mit you, we are but a dull company here in Pitts- 
burg.” 

He glanced after his comrades, who were now en- 
tering the canopied space where refreshments lay 
piled between the bottles and punch-bowls; and he 
straightway invited me, turning with a bow to in- 
clude Jack Mount, whom I had not dared present un- 
der his proper name. 

Mount began to accept with a flourish, but I cut 
him short with excuses, which Mr. Bevan accepted po- 
litely, expressing his regret. Then again he offered 
me his hand, so frankly that I drew him aside, and 
begged his indulgence and forgetfulness for my boorish 
behavior at Johnson Hall. 

“The fault was mine,” he said, instantly; “I sneer- 
ed at your militia and deserved your rebuke. Had 
I not deserved it, I should have called you out, Mr. 
Cardigan.” 

“ You conducted properly,” said I; “ on the contrary, 
I must blush for my churlishness when you favored 
my hilt with a ribbon.” 

His friendly eyes grew grave, and he began bend- 
ing his hunting-whip into a bow, thoughtfully study- 
ing the buttercups at his feet. 

After a moment he looked up, saying, “ Do you 
know that this morning the banns were published for 
the wedding of Lord Dunmore and your kinswoman, 
Miss Warren?” 

So, after all, and in spite of my letter, Dunmore 
had done this shameful thing! I think my scowling 
face gave Bevan his answer, for he laid his hand on 
my arm and looked at me earnestly. 

“Tt is no shame,” he said, “ for me to tell you that 
Miss Warren has refused me. How can a heart be 
humbled which has loved such a woman?” 

“She is not a woman yet,” I said, harshly; “she 
is a child, and a wilful one at that! Damnation! sir, 
it maddens me to see men after her, and she but fif- 
teen!” 

“Miss Warren celebrated her sixteenth birthday 
with a dinner at Lady Shelton’s a week since.” said 
Sevan, coloring up. 

I thought a moment, frowning and counting on my 
fingers. Yes, that was true; Silver Heels was sixteen 
now. But that only increased my irritation, for the 
danger suddenly assumed menacing proportions, which 
must increase every moment now that the barriers of 
childhood no longer barred the men who hunted her. 

“T have told you this,” said Bevan, stiffly, “ be- 
cause I believed you were in love with Miss Warren, 
and must suffer great pain to learn of her betrothal 
to Lord Dunmore.” 

* And—what then, sir?’ I asked, angry and per- 
plexed. : 

“ This, Mr. Cardigan! That my own ill fortune has 
not left me less devoted to her happiness; that this 
marriage is a monstrous thing and will one day drive 
her to despair; that I do most certainly believe that 
Miss Warren loves a man more worthy of her.” 

“What man?” I demanded, sharply. 

“You should not ask me that!” he retorted, more 
sharply still. 

“But I do! Confound it! 1 know from her own lips 
that she dotes on some conceited, meddling ass! And 
if I can but lay my hand on his collar—” 

Bevan was staring at me in such frank amazement 
that I bit my words short. 

“Did Miss Warren confess that she loved?” he 
asked. 

I assented in silence. 

** A—a fool?” 

1 nodded. 

Bevan burst into a bitter laugh. 

“Then let me tell you, sir, that I have heard her 
praise this same meddling fool and laud his every 
word as Heaven’s own wisdom! Aye, sir, and boast 
of his bravery and his wit and his glorious person 
till I thought this fool a very god from Olympus, and 
marvelled at my own blindness in not earlier per- 
ceiving it.” 

* You know him?” I cried. 
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I rejoined, smiling. 





“Indeed, he is now well known in Pittsburg town. 
Mr. Cardigan.” 

“But you—” 

* Yes, I know him.” 

After a moment’s silence I said, “Is he worthy ot 
her?” 

“What man is?” -he answered, quietly. 

“Oh, many men; pardon, but you are in love, and 
so are blinded. I see clearly. I know my cousin, and 
I know that she is a wilful maid who has raised the 
devil out o’ bounds, and is ready to run to cover now.” 

Bevan was red in the face. 

“It is a kinsman’s privilege to criticise.” he said. 

* A. kinsman’s duty!” I added. ‘“ Were I not jea- 
lous for her honor and happiness, I should ery Dun- 
more merci! and think my cousin a fortunate maid! 
Curse him! When I think of that man I can scarce 
look at my hands, so guiltless of the creature’s blood. 
But they will not stay clean long if he pushes me. 
God help the man who bars our way northward!” 

“Tf you mean to take her,” said Bevan, in a low 
voice, “ I wish you God-speed. But how can you pass 
the fort, Mr. Cardigan?” 

“Do you believe that Dunmore would detain us?” I 
asked, blankly. 

““T know he would if he heard of it in time.” 

I thought a moment, then laid my hand on Bevan’s 
shoulder, and, on the impulse, told him what our plans 
were. He listened in silent sympathy, nodding at 
times, turning to glance at Mount, who sat under a 
tree chewing grass-blades and sniffing at the distant 
punch-bowls. 

When I had told him all, he reflected, slowly switch- 
ing the sod with his whip. Presently he said: “I am 
glad you told me this. I will be at the King’s Road 
gate to-night. lf there is trouble with the sentries 
1 will vouch for you.” 

His quiet generosity touched me deeply, and I told 
him so. 

“Could a gentleman do less?” he asked, gravely. 
Then a sudden smile lighted his eyes, and he added: 
“She will never give up her Olympian god, though she 
thought to fling him away for his indifference. And, 
Mr. Cardigan, though this man she loves is truly all she 
claims, he is, as she told you, the greatest fool on 
earth!” 

“Then he can never have her!” I said, contempt- 
uously. 

“ Ah—wait!” he replied, with a curiously sad smile. 
“A fool and his folly are soon parted when in the 
company of Miss Warren.” 

“You believe he will follow her? That’s what she 
said, too!” I exclaimed, hotly. 

Again he burst into a laugh, which was quite free 
from bitterness. 

“ Yes, he is certain to follow you,” he said. “ Black 
Care rides behind the horseman, but this man will 
stick closer than your own shadow.” 

“We'll see,” I muttered. 

He offered me his hand, pressing mine firmly. 

“You know Miss Warren is here?” he asked, cau- 
tiously.. 

“Tam seeking her,” said I. 

“ She walked to the hill, yonder, with Lady Shelton, 
after the last race,” he said, pointing with his whip 
to a wooded knoll which I could just see rising behind 
the paddocks. 

“ Dunmore is searching everywhere for her,” he add- 
ed, significantly. 

So we parted, I warm with gratitude, he quietly cor- 
dial, yet still wearing that singular smile which | 
could not quite understand. : 

As for pity, I had none for him, nor did I believe 
his sorrow could be very profound over his dismissal 
by Silver Heels. But then I knew nothing of such 
matters, having never been in love. As for the gentle- 
man-god who had turned Silver Heels’s silly head, | 
meant to deal with him the instant he made his ap- 
pearance. ; 

Mount, tired of cropping the herbage under his tree. 
rejoined me, fretfully demanding to know why I had 
not accepted the invitation to refreshment; and I told 
him quite plainly that I had no intention to further 
test his sobriety, in view of the work we had before us. 

Together we entered the paddock, where hostlers and 
jockeys were grooming the beautiful, slender horses. 
and though I longed to linger, I dared ‘not stay longer 
than to hug one splendid mare and whisper in her 
listening, silky cars that she was a beauty without 
peer. ; 
The boy who was washing her sourly warned me off, 
doubtless fearing the touch of a stranger, lest he prove 
one of those miscreants who harm horses. So I passed 
on, nodding good-by to the lovely mare, Heather-Bee. 
as she was called by the name stitched on her blanket 

In the rear of the paddock a path led through a 
gate and up the wooded knoll. I looked around for 
Mount; he was plaintively helping himself to a cup 
of water from the horse-trough spring, so I waited. 
And, as I stood there, down the path came two fat 
people, a lady and her escort, picking their way with 
all the majesty of elephants. I knew Lady Shelton 
at once; none could mistake that faded and moon- 
like face, with the little selfish under lip, and the folded 
creases beside a mouth which was made only for feed 
ing. None could mistake those little fat feet, trotting 
under the daintily raised petticoat. 

She scarcely deigned to glance at me; the gentle- 
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man beside her paid no attention; and I was thankful 
enough. that Lady Shelton had not recognized me. 

They were waddling down the paddock some distance 
away, when Mount rejoined me, complaining of the 
cheerless draught which my obstinacy had compelled 
him to swallow, and we passed the gate and ascended 
the pretty slope. 

We were, perhaps, half-way up the slope, when I 
heard a footstep behind us and glanced back. What 
was my astonishment to behold the Weasel trotting 
along at our heels! 

“Where on earth did you come from?” I asked. 

“ From ‘The Virginia Arms,’ ” he replied, seriously. 
“T like to be near Jack.” 

Mount, in pleased surprise, had already laid his 
great paw on the Weasel’s shoulder. Now he smiled 
at the little careworn man with wonderful tenderness. 
li was strange, the affection between these two roam- 
ing men, the naive fidelity of the Weasel, the fostering 
care of the younger giant, whose attitude was some- 
times fatherly, sometimes filial. 

The Weasel looked back at the course, where al- 
ready the bell was striking to warn the jockeys, and 
where, one after another, the horses cantered out to 
the judges’ stand and stood restively, or backed and 
pirouetted and reared in the sunshine. 

“Have you ever before seen a race?” I asked. 

“I? <A race?” He waved his 
hand with a peculiarly sad gesture. 
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“Poor Mr. Bevan,” she murmured; “ how jealous 
you were of him!” 

“ He is a splendid fellow,” [ declared, much ashamed. 

“So you are already friends,” she observed, in a 
musing way. 

“T trust so,” I replied, fervently. 

“Ts it not sudden?” she asked. 

But I would not commit myself. 

“Silver Heels,” I said, “does it not seem good to 
be together again here in the sunshine?” 

* Ah, yes!” she cried, impetuously, then stopped. 

Doubtless she was thinking of the gentleman-god. 

I sat down on the grass beside her and began pull- 
ing buttercups. One I held under her white chin, to 
see if she still loved butter. 

“TI love all that I ever loved,” she said, leaning for- 
ward over her knees to pluck a tiny bud in the grass. 

‘Do you remember that day you bit me, in the 
school-room?” I asked, with youthful brutality. 

The crimson flooded her temples. She involuntarily 
glanced at my left hand; the scar was still there, and 
she covered her eyes tightly with her hands. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she murmured, in horror. “ What 
savage I was! No wonder you hated me—” 

“Only at moments,” I said, magnanimously; “I al- 
ways liked you, Silver Heels.” 

Presently she drew her hands from her eyes and 
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‘Many a noble horse has carried 
my colors on Cambridge Downs,” he 
said, simply. ‘“ Many a plate have 
my youngsters won for me, Mr. Car- 
digan.” 

He looked out over the green mea- 
dow, folding his small, dry hands 
meckly. 

“Lord! Lord!” he murmured, 
“the world has changed since then! 
The world has changed.” 

“Friends have not,’ murmured 
Mount. 

“No, no, you are quite right,” 
Jack,” said Renard, hastily. 

“Then who the devil cares how 
the world may change?” snapped 
Mount. “Come, Cade, old friend, 
sit you here in the sweet grass, and 
you and I will wager straws on the 
jockeys’ colors yonder, while our 
young gentleman here lightly goes 
a-courting!” 

1 did not choose to notice Mount’s 
remark, knowing that he meant no 
offence, so I left the pair sitting on 
the sod and climbed the remaining 
half of the slope alone. 

Now, no sooner had I reached the 
top of the knoll than I perceived Sil- 
ver Heels, sitting upon a rock, read- 
ing a letter, and when I drew near, 
my moccasins making no sound, [ 
could not help but see that it was 
my letter she perused so diligently. 
It gratified me to observe that she 
apparently valued the instructions 
in my letter, and I trusted she in- 
tended to profit by them, for Heaven 
knew she needed admonition and the 
judicious counsel of a mature intel- 
lect. 

“Silver Heels,” I began, kindly. 

She started, then crushed the let- 
ter to a ball, thrusting it into her 
bosom. 

“Oh, Michael, you are _ insuffer- 
able!” she cried. 

“ What!” I exclaimed, astonished. 

Her eyes filled and she sprang up. 

“T know not whether to laugh or 
cry, so vexed am J!” she stammered, 
and called me booby ahd Paul Pry. 
drying her eves the while her tongue 
upbraided me. 

“JT am not spying,” said I, hotly; 
“den’t pretend that scrawl was a 
love-letter, for I know it to be my 
own!” 

“ Ah—you did come spying!” she 
flashed out, stamping her foot furi- 
ously. 

“ Lord! was there ever such a spite- 
ful maid!” I cried. “1 came here 
to have a word with you concerning our journey this 
night. I care not a penny whistle for your love- 
letters. Can you not understand that?” 

She turned somewhat pale and stood still. Her un- 
der lip quivered between her teeth. 

“ Yes,” she said, slowly, “ I understand.” 

I had not meant to speak harshly, and I told her 
so. She nodded, scarcely listening. Then I spoke of 
our coming journey, which, though it galled me to 
say so, I explained to her was nothing less than a 
flight. 

She acquiesced, saying she was ready, and that she 
only longed to leave the town forever. She said that 
she had known nothing but unhappiness here, and that 
the memory of it would always be abhorrent, which sur- 
prised me, as I had understood that the gentleman-god 
dwelt hereabouts. However, I said nothing to dis- 
turb her or endanger her docility, and we discussed 
our plans reasonably and with perfect calmness. 

I was pleased to see that she already appeared to 
be in better health. Rouge and patch had disappeared ; 
her color was better, her eyes brighter, her lips redder. 
Also, her gown was simpler and more pleasing to me, 
and her hair bore no extravagant towers, but was 
sweetly puffed and rolled from her white forehead. 
Still, her arms were more frail than I liked to see, 
and there rested a faint bluish shadow under each eye. 

“ How’ came you to find me out, here in my retreat?” 
she asked, slowly. 

“Mr. Bevan told me,” I replied, watching her. 











Silver Heels reads Cardigan’s Letter 


touched her flushed cheeks with the blue blossom, 
thoughtfully. 

“Michael,” she said, “ I—I never told you, but I 
was very glad when you came to explain to me that 
night in the pantry.” 

“ Well,” said 1, stiffly, “ you certainly concealed your 
pleasure. Lord, child, how you scored me!” 

“T know it.” she muttered, in quick vexation; “I 
was a perfect fool. You see, I—I was hurt so deeply 
tiiat it frightened me—” 

* You ought to have known that I meant nothing, 
said I. “Mrs. Hamilton tormented me till I—I—well, 
whatever I did was harmless. Anyway, it was done 
because I thought I loved you—I mean, like a lover, 
you know—” 

“T know,” said Silver Heels. 

“ After that,” said I, smiling, “I knew my own 
mind.” 

“ And I knew mine,” said Silver Heels. 

“ And now I know the difference between hurt vanity 
and love,” I added, complacently. 

“T, too,” said Silver Heels. 

“You can’t know such things; you are scarcely six- 
teen,” 1 insisted. 

“My mother was wedded at sixteen; she wedded for 
love.” 

After a silence I asked her how she knew that, as 
she had never seen her mother. 

“Sir Peter Warren has told me in his letters,” she 
said, simply. “ Besides, you are wrong when you say 
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I never saw my mother. I did, but I was too young 
te remember. She died when | was a year old.” 

* But you never saw your father,” I said. 

“Oh no. He was killed at sea by the French.” 

That was news to me, although I had always been 
aware that he had died at sea,on board his Majesty's 
ship Leda, one of Sir Peter’s squadron. 

“Who told you he was killed by the French?” I 
asked, soberly. 

“Sir Peter. A few days after you left Johnstown 
I received a packet from Sir Peter. It came on a 
war-ship which put in at New Yerk, and the express 
brought it. Sir Peter also wrote to Sir William. I 
don’t know what he said. Sir William was very silent 
with me after that, but just before I left with Lady 
Shelton to come here, he had a long talk with me—” 

She stopped abruptly. 

* Well?” I asked. 

Silver Heels twirled the blue bud in her fingers. 

“ He said—to—-to tell you, if | saw you in Pittsburg 
—to—to—I mean that 1 was to say to you that Sir 
William had changed his mind—” 

“ About what?” I demanded, irritably. 

* Our betrothal.” 

“Our betrothal?” 

“Yes. I am not to wed you.” 

“Of course not,” I said, blankly; “ but T thought 
Sir William desired it. He said that 
he did. He said it to me!” 

“He no longer wishes it,” said 
Silver Heels. 

“ Why?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, 
faintly. 

I was hurt. 

“Oh, very well,’ I observed, re- 
sentfully, ‘doubtless Sir William 
has chosen a wealthy gentleman of 
rank and distinction for you. He is 
quite right. I am only a cornet of 
horse, and won’t be that long. All 
the same, I cannot see why he for- 
bids me to wed you. He told me he 
wished it! I cannot see why he 
should so slight me! Why should 
he forbid me to wed you?” 

“ Do you care?” asked Silver Heels. 

“Who—I? Care? Why—why, I 
don’t know. It is not very pleasant 
to be told you are too poor and 
humble to wed your own kin if you 
wish to. Suppose I wished to?” 

After a moment she said, * Well— 
it’s too late now.” 

“How do you know?” T_ said, 
sharply. “I do not see why I should 
be driven away from you! It is un 
fair! It is unkind! It is mortify- 
ing and I don’t like it! See here, 
Silver Heels, why should Sir Wil 
liam drive me away from you?” 

“You have never needed driving.” 

“ Yes, I have,” I retorted. * Didn't 
you drive me away from Bevan?” 

After a silence she stole a glance 
at me. 

“Would you come back—now?” 

Something in her voice startled me. 

“ Why—yes,” I = stammered, not 
knowing exactly what she meant: 
“T cannot see that there is such dif 
ference in rank between us that Sir 
William should forbid me to wed 
you. Of course you would not wed 
beneath you, and, as for me, Id 
sooner cut my head off!” 

“T was afraid,” she ventured, 
“that perhaps—perhaps Sir William 
thought you had become too fine for 
me. I could not endure to wed you 
if that were true.” 

This was a new idea. Was it true 
that my quality unfitted me to mate 
with Silver Heels? The idea did 
not. gratify me now. 

“Tl tell you this,” said I, “ that 
if I loved you in that way—you know 
what I mean!—I’d wed you any 
how!” : 

“But I would not wed you!” she 
said, haughtily. 

“You would not refuse me?” I 
asked, in amazement. 

“T should hate you—if you were above me — in 
rank!” 

“Even if you loved me before?” 

“ Ah, yes—even if I loved you—as I love—him whom 
I love.” 

Her clear eyes were looking straight into mine 
now. Again her voice had stirred some new and 
untouched chord which curiously thrilled, sounding 
stealthily within me. 

She lowered her eyes to the blue blossom in her fin 
gers, and I saw her crush it. What soft, white fingers 
she had! The flushed tips, crushing the blossom, 
fascinated me. 

Again, suddenly, my heart began to beat heavily, 
thumping in my throat so strangely that I shivered 
and passed my hand over my breast. 

Silver Heels bent lower over her idle hands; her 
fingers, so exquisite, were still now. 

Presently I said, “Who is this fool whom you 
love?” 

I had not thought to fright or hurt her, but she 
flushed and burned until all her face was surging 
searlet to her hair. 

“ Silver Heels!” I stammered, catching her fingers. 

At the touch a strange thrill struck through my 
body and I choked, unable to utter a word; but the 
desire for her hands set me quivering, and I caught 
her fingers and drew them, interlocked, from her 
eyes. Her eyes! Their beauty amazed me; their 
frightened, perilous sweetness drew my head down to 
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them. Breathless, her mouth touched mine; against 
me her heart was beating; then suddenly she had 


gone, and | sprang to my feet to find her standing 
tearful, quivering, with her hands on her throbbing 
throat. IL leaned against a sapling, dazed, content 
to meet her eyes and strive to think. Useless! In 
niy whirling thoughts I could but repeat her name, 
endlessly. Other thoughts crept in, but flew scatter- 
ing to the four winds, while every pulse within me 
throbbed out her name, repeating, ceaselessly repeat- 
ing, in my beating heart. 

We were so poor in years, so utterly untried in love, 
that the strangeness of it set us watching one an- 
other. Passion, shaking frail bodies, startles, till 
pain, always creeping near, intrudes, dismaying maid 
and youth to love’s confusion. 

With a sort of curious terror she watched me lean- 
ing there, and [I saw her trembling fingers presently 
busied with the silken hat ribbons under her chin, 
tying and retying as though she knew not what she 
did. Then of a sudden she dropped on the rock and 
fell a-weeping without a sound; and I to kneel be- 
side her, crushing her shoulders close to me, and kiss- 
ing her neck and hands—nay, the very damask on 
her knees, and the silken tongue of her buckled shoon 
among the buttereups. 

Why she wept I knew not, nor did she—nor did I 
ask her why. Her frail hands fell listlessly, scarcely 
moving under my lips. Once she laid her arm about 
my neck, then dropped it as though repelled. And 
never a word could we find to break the silence. 

[ heard the wind blowing somewhere in the world, 
but where, I cared not. I heard blossoms discreetly 
stirring, and dusky branches interlacing, taking coun- 
sel together behind their leafy, secret screens. My 
ears were filled with voiceless whisperings; delicate 
and noiseless words were forming in the silence, “ I 
love you”; and my dumb tongue and lips, unstirring, 
understood, and listened. Then, when my sweetheart 
had also heard, she turned and put both arms around 
my neck, linking her fingers, and her gray eyes looked 
down at me, beside her knees. 





“Now you must go,” she was repeating, touching 
her little French hat with tentative fingers to straight- 
en it, but eyes and lips tenderly smiling at me. 
“My Lady Shelton and Sir Timerson Chank will sure- 
ly return to catch you here if you hasten not—dear 
heart.” 

“But will you not tell me when you first loved me, 
Silver Heels?” L persisted. 

“Well, then—if you must be told—it was on the 
day when you first wore your uniform, and I saw you 
were truly a man!” 

“That day! When you searcely spoke to me?” 

* Aye; that was the reason. Yet, now I think of it, 
I know IT have always loved you dearly; else why 
should I have been so hurt when you misused me;°why 
should I have cried abed so many, many nights, vow- 
ing to my heart that I did hate you as I hated no 
man! Ah—dear friend, you will never know—” 

“ But,” I insisted, “ you grew cool enough to wed 
Lord Dunmore—” 

“Horror! Why must you ever hark back to him, 
when I tell you it was not I who did that, but a cruel- 
ly used and foolish child, stung with the pain of your 
indifference, maddened to hear you talk of mating me 
as though I were your hound!—and my only thought 
was to put myself above you and beyond your reach 
to shame me—” 

“Oh, Silver Heels!” I murmured, aghast at my own 
wickedness. 

But she was already smiling again, with her slender 
hands laid on my- shoulders. 

* All that tastes sweetly—now,” she said. 

“Tt is ashes in my mouth,” I said, bitterly, and up- 
braided myself aloud, until she placed her fingers on 
my face and silently signed me to turn around. 

At the same instant a wheezy noise came to my ears, 
and the next moment, over the edge of the slope, a 
large, round face rose like the full moon. 

Fascinated, | watched it; the wheezing grew louder 
and more labored. 

“Lady Shelton! Oh, go! go!” whispered Silver 
licels. But it was too late for flight had I been so 
minded. 

Suddenly my Lady Shelton’s fat feet began to trot, 
as though of their own notion, for her cold, flabby 
features expressed no emotion, although, from the mo- 
ment her moonlike face had risen behind the hill, I 
saw that her eyes were fixed on me. 

After her puffed the fat gentleman, Sir Timerson 
Chank, and behind him came mincing Lord Dun- 
more, fanning his face with a lace handkerchief, his 
little gold-edged French hat under his arm. Faith, 
he was in rare temper. 

Lady Shelton paddled up to Silver Heels, halted, 
and panted at her. Then she turned on me and panted 
at me until her voice returned. With her voice, 
her features assumed a most extraordinary change; 
billows of fat agitated the expanse of chin and cheek, 
and her voice, babyish in fury, made me jump, for it 
sounded as though some tiny pixy creature, buried 
inside of her, was scolding me. ; 

Sir Timerson Chank now bore down on my left 
and presently rounded to, delivering his broadside 
at short range; but I turned on him savagely, bid- 
ding him hold his tongue, which so astonished him 
that he obeyed me. 

As for Dunmore, his shrill prattle never ceased, 
and he danced, and vapored, and fingered his small- 
sword, till my hands itched to throw him into the 
blackberry thicket. 

“If? said I, to Lady Shelton, “ you are pleased to 
forbid me your door, pray remember, madam, that 
your authority extends no further! IT shall not ask 
your permission to address my cousin, Miss Warren— 
nor yours!” T added, wheeling on Sir Timerson Chank. 

‘Sir Timerson! Sir Timerson! Arrest him! You 
are a magistrate. Sir Timerson! Arrest him! Oh, 
I'm all of a twitter!” panted Lady Shelton. 

But Sir Timerson Chank made no sign of com- 
pliance. 

* Lord Dunmore,” I said, “ by what privilege do you 
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assume to vapor and handle the hilt of your small- 
sword in Miss Warren’s presence?” 

“Sink me!” cried Lord Dunmore. ‘“ Sink me, now, 
Mr. Cardigan; you should know that I have priv- 
ileges, sir. I will have you to know that I have privi- 
leges, sir! Crib me! but I will assert my rights!” 

* Your—what?” I replied, contemptuously. ° 

“My rights! My privilege to defend Miss Warren 
—my rights, sir! I stand upon them, crib me if I 
don’t!” 

* Shame on you!” cried Lady Shelton, panting angri- 
ly at me: “Shame on you—you mannerless, roving, 
blustering, hectoring rebel!—you—you boy! Oh, P’m 
all of a twitter! Sir Timerson, I’m all of a twitter !—” 

“Oh, tally!” broke in Dunmore, peering at me 
through his quizzing-glass. “The lad’s moon-mad! A 
guinea to a China orange that the lad’s moon-mad. 
You may see it in his eyes, Sir Timerson. You may 
see he’s non compos—eh, Sir Timerson? Sink me if 
he isn’t!” 

How I controlled myself I scareely know, but I 
strove to remember that a hand raised to Lord Dun- 
more, Governor of Virginia, meant the ruin of my 
plans for the night. As I stood staring at the wizened 
macaroni, aching to take his sword, break it, and 
spank him with the fragments, I saw Jack Mount and 
the Weasel cautiously reconnoitring the situation from 
the hill’s edge. 

Ere I could motion them away they had made up 
their minds that I was in distress, and now they came 





Mount at the Horse-trough Spring 


swaggering into our circle, thumbs hooked in their 
shirts, saluting poor Silver Heels with a flourish that 
drew a thin scream from Lady Shelton. 

“Trouble with this old scratch-wig?” inquired 
Mount, nodding his head sideways towards Lord Dun- 
more. 

“Damme!” gasped Dunmore. 
I am, you beast?” 

“T know you're a ruddled old hunks,” said Mount, 
carelessly. ‘“ Who may the other guinea wig-stand be, 
Mr. Cardigan?” 

As he spoke he looked across at Sir Timerson Chank, 
then suddenly his eyes grew big as saucers and a low 
whistle escaped his lips. 

“Gad!” he exclaimed. 
a codfish!” 

“Fellow!” roared Sir Timerson, his face purpling 
with passion. ‘ Fellow!—Thunder and Mars!, Lord 
Dunmore, this is Jack Mount, the highwayman!” 

For an instant Dunmore stood transfixed, then he 
screamed out: “ Close the gates! Close the gates, Sir 
Timerson! He'shall not escape, damme! No, he shall 
not escape! Call the constables, Sir Timerson; call 
the constables!” 

Mount had paled a little; but now, as Sir Timerson 
began to bellow for a constable, his color came back 
and he stepped forward, laying a heavy hand on the 
horrified magistrate’s shoulder. 

“Come now; come now,” he said; “ stop that bawl- 
ing, or I'll put your head between your knees and 
truss you up like a basted capon!” And he gave him 
a slight shake which dislodged Sir Timerson’s forty- 
guinea wig. 

“You Tory hangman,” said Mount, scowling, “if 
I ever took a penny from you it was to help drive you 
and your thieving crew out of the land! Do you hear 
that? Now go and howl for your thief-takers, and 
take his Lordship, here, with you to squall for his 
precious constables!” And he gave Sir Timerson a 
shove over the grassy slope. 

Lady Shelton shrieked as Sir Timerson went wab- 
bling down the hill, but Mount turned fiercely on Dun- 
more and shook his huge fist under his nose. 

“Hunt me down if you dare!” he growled. “ Move 
a finger to molest me and the people shall know how 
you stop public runners, and scalp them, too! Oho! 


“Do you know who 


“Tt’s the magistrate or I’m 


Jack, only a little wrong. 


Now you scare, eh? 
toad!” 

Dunmore shrank back, almost toppling down the 
hill, which he hurriedly descended and made off after 
Sir Timerson towards the pavilion. 

“Come,” said I, “that will do for the present, Jack. 
Look yonder! Your friend, the magistrate, is tod- 
dling fast to trap you. You should be starting if 
you mean to get out of this scrape a free man.” 

“ Pooh!” replied Mount, swaggering. “ I’ve time to 
dine if I choose; but I’m not hungry. Come, Cade; 
we needs must kick some planks out of that stock- 
ade below us if they guard the gates. But we have 
time to stroll.” 

The Weasel did not appear to hear him, and stood 
staring at Silver Heels with an expression so strange 
that it was almost terrifying. For a moment I feared 
he had gone stark mad. i 

“Cade!” repeated Mount. 


Out o’ my way, you toothless 


“What is the matter, 


Cade? What do you see? Not another fat magis- 

trate? Cade! What on earth troubles you, old 

friend?” And he stepped quickly to the Weasel’s side, 
following. 


“Cade!” he cried, shaking his comrade’s arm. 

“Who is she?” he motioned with his lips. 

“Do you mean Miss Warren?” I asked, astonished. 

“A ghost,” he muttered, shivering in every limb. 

Presently he began to move towards Silver Heels, 
and Mount and 1 drew him back by the shoulders. 

“Cade! Cade!” cried Mount, anxiously. “ Don’t 
look like that, for God’s sake!” 

“ For God’s sake,” repeated Renard, trembling. 

His eyes were dim with tears. Mount leaned over 
to me and whispered, “ He is mad!” But the Weasel 
heard him and looked up slowly. 

“No, no,” he said; “a little wrong in the head, 
I thought I saw my wife, 
Jack, or her ghost—aye, her ghost—the ghost of her 
youth and mine—” 

A spasm shook him; he hid his face in his hands 
a moment, then scoured out the tears with his with- 
ered fingers. 

“Ask the young lady’s pardon for me,’ he mut- 
tered; “I have frightened her.” 

I walked over to Silver Heels, who stood beside 
Lady Shelton, amazed at the scenes which had passed 
so swiftly before her eyes, and I drew her aside, me- 
chanically asking pardon from the petrified dowager. 

“ He is a little mad,” I said; “he thought he saw 
in you the ghost of his lost wife. Sorrow has touched 
his brain, I think, but he is very gentle and means no 
harm. Speak to him, Silver Heels. I owe my life 
to those two men.” 

She stood looking at them a moment; then, laying 
her hand on my arm, she went slowly across to 
Mount and Renard. 

They uncovered as she came up; the Weasel’s face 
grew dead and fixed, but the pathos in his eyes was 
indescribable. 

“Tf you are Mr. Cardigan’s friends, you must be 
mine, too,” said Silver Heels, sweetly. “ All you 
have done for him, you have done for me.” . 

Fascinated, Mount gaped at her, tongue-tied, clutch- 
ing his coon-skin cap to his breast. But the fibre 
of the two men showed the difference of their grain 
in a startling form, for into Renard’s shrunken frame 
came something that straightened him and changed 
him; he lifted his head with a peculiar dignity almost 
venerable, and stepping forward, took Silver Heels’s 
small hand in his with a delicate grace that any man 
might envy. Then he bent and touched her fingers 
with his lips. 

“ An old man’s devotion, my child,” he said. 
have your mother’s eyes.” 

“My—my mother’s eyes?” faltered Silver Heels, 
glancing fearfully at me. 

“ Yes—your mother’s eyes—and all of her. 
her, child.” 

“ My—-mother ?” 

He touched her hand with his lips again, slowly. 

“T am a little troubled in my head, sometimes,” he 
said, gravely. ‘“ Do you fear me?” 

“ N—no,” muttered Silver Heels. 

Their eyes met in silence. 

Presently I took Silver Heels by the hand and led 
her back to Lady Shelton. 

“Madam,” I said, “if aught of harm comes to 
these two men, through Lord Dunmore, betwixt this 
hour and the same hour to-morrow, there is not a 
hole on earth into which he can creep for mercy. 
Tell this to my Lord Dunmore, and bid him stay 
away. I speak in no heat, madam; I mean what I 
say. For as surely as I stand here now, that hour 
in which Lord Dunmore and Sir Timerson start to 
hunt us down, they die. Pray you, madam, so inform 
those gentlemen.” 

Then I turned to Silver Heels, who impulsively 
stretched out both hands. The next moment I re- 
joined Mount and Renard, and we passed rapidly 
through the grove and down the hill to the stockade, 
where Mount drove out a plank with his huge 
shoulder, and we were free of Roanoke’ Plain. 

To be Continued. 
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I knew 


Adirondack Lovers 


OFTLY the bright lake stole to the wood 
S And found the shade of tall trees good, 
And whispered her shallows to uplift 
White water-lilies, her fairest gift. 


The dark wood trembled—and tree-tops bent 

To praise the lilies the bright lake sent; 

The wild-vine leaned from off the tree, 

The sapling stood tip-toe to see— 

While arborescent voices make 

The wood’s low love-song to the lake. 
FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
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HE great wheat harvest that is being gath- 

ered on the prairies of the Middle West is 

“not only handled’ in a manner that would 

have astonished our grandfathers, but in 

the harvesting and attendant proceedings 

are features of recent origin that are a reve- 
lation to those who have not kept in close touch with 
the advancement of agricultural methods in the past 
half-dozen years. 

Of course the days of the cradle and hand-binding 
of the sheaves are far in the past, but it is not so long 
ago that the self-binder was a dubious sort of a ma- 
chine with some uncertainty as to whether or not the 
band would hold the wheat together. The modern 
self-binder is not only lighter of weight and draught, 
but its action is marvellously accurate. No matter 
whether the wheat growth is tall or short, whether sun- 
flowers are mixed with the grain or jimson weeds 
wander among the rows, the driver with a pressure of 
a lever regulates the tension of the binding-twine, and 
every bundle when it is thrown from the platform is as 
perfect as can be wished. The use of binding-twine 
is so general that the industry of manufacturing it 
has become one of magnitude. The States of Kansas 
and Minnesota have State binding-twine plants where 
the convicts of the penitentiary prepare the twine for 
farmers at cost. The State of Kansas will this year 
use about 12,000,000 pounds of twine at a cost of about 
ten cents a pound, of which the State 
plant will furnish one-fourth. 
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Sixteen Thousand Bushels of Wheat in a single Heap, 
unprotected from the Weather 


machine endure his task; then others filled the posi- 
tions for a short period, only to give way when ex- 
hausted. The farmer himself watched closely the little 
stream of wheat that poured from the spout, and as- 
sisted in lifting the full measures to the wagons, mean- 
while keeping “ tally ” on the production. 

The modern threshing-time is, altogether. different. 


gine takes its power in a small tank of gasoline; one 
man runs it—team and helper are not needed. Then 
there is less danger from fire—an ever-present threat 
of the threshing season. 

The new separator is a marvel among farm imple- 
nents. No other acts with such seeming intelligence, 
except it be, perhaps, the self-binder. At the very be- 
ginning of the grain’s journey through its well-adjust 
ed machinery there is a saving of two men. Tlte mod- 
ern thresher has a self-feeder that cuts the bands and 
allows the straw gentle progress into the cylinders. 
The men on the wheat-stacks can throw the bundles, 
each tied with twine, into its mouth, and need have 
scarcely a touch of dust and grime from the machine. 
The rattling straw-carrier with its endless roll of can- 
vas and slats lifting the débris to the perspiring toilers 
on the straw-stack is out of date. ‘The wind-stacker 
has taken its place. This is a long, tubelike affair, ad- 
justable as to direction and length, that it may place 
the straw where needed in forming the stack. At the 
bottom where it receives the straw from the machine is 
a powerful air force, generated by the machine, that 
has its outlet through the tube, thus sucking all the 
straw and dust along with it—hence a “ wind” 
stacker. 

Midway on the machine is the outlet of the grain. 
Not only is the grain cleaned of all trash and made 
ready for marketing, but it is elevated to the height of 
a ‘wagon- bed. In the old days the 
wheat was winnowed by the fanning- 
mill before lit to take to narket. The 





The use of the header is growing in 





the parts of the West where the value 
of the straw is not taken into con- 
sideration. This machine has but one 
object—to take as little straw and as 
much wheat as possible. It is push- 
ed ahead of four horses, the driver 
guiding the whole by a tiller behind 
the team. At one side is a carrier 
leading from the platform on which 
the heads of grain fall, and this swift- 
ly transports the grain upward and 
empties it into a wagon driven along- - 
side. The header-box on the wagon 
becoming full, the wagon is driven to 
a stack where it is unloaded by ma- 
chinery (if the farmer is fully up-to- 
date), and another takes its place. 
In this way, with the long swath of 
the header, a large amount of grain 
can be cut in a day.. Sometimes the 
header-boxes empty their fulness di- 
rectly into the thresher, and by night 











farmer no more waits with bushel 
measure and tally-sheet to count his 
treasure. The machine does that. 
It weighs every bushel, records the 
same, and at any minute the farmer 
may see what has been the yield from 
the day’s work. 

Over under the shade of a hedge is 
the cook - wagon —a little house on 
wheels. The cook spreads a_ table 
through the middle of the single 
room, and thereon is waiting, when 
the meal-time comes, a plentiful lunch 
of meat, bread, butter, sauce, and pie, 
with coffee or milk for drink. The 
only visible knowledge that the farm- 
er’s wife has of the presence of thresh- 
ers on the farm is the procession of 
wheat-wagons rolling by the house on 
the way to the nearest elevator. 

Even there the improvement in the 
harvesting procedure does not end. 








the wheat that at daylight stood in 
the field is in the elevator ready for 
shipment to market by the first train. 

More improvement has been made 
in threshing - machinery than in har- 
vesting. implements. ‘The past five: years have seen 
almost a revolution in methods of taking the grain 
out of the straw. It was not so long ago that the 
coming of the threshers meant extra work for every 
member of the family. The housewife had to provide 
for the horde of laborers, and the boys waiten with- 
out enthusiasm for the long hot days at the business 
end of a straw-carrier. There were sweaty teams 
to drive in the endless circles of the horse-power, the 
rattling of the tumbling rods, and the struggling feed- 
ers at the hungry mouth of the machine, forcing the 
dusty grain into the whirring teeth below. 

Only for a little while could the youth at the end of 
the straw-carricr or the feeder at the other end of the 


A Modern Threshing Outfit Under Way from One Field to 


The threshing crew comes in a sense on the wings of 
steam—or gasoline. The traction-engine, with the sep- 
arator, cook-wagon, and water-tank in tow, takes its 
deliberate way across country from farm to farm, one 
team of horses being needed to accompany it. The en- 
gine is covered by an awning that forms a cool cab for 
the engineer, and is easily guided by the man in charge. 
It is in effect the automobile of the plains. From the 
coal-burning engine to the straw-burner was a transi- 
tion, and now there is coming in vogue the gasoline-en- 
gine that is an improvement on either. For the former 
there are necessary a hauler of water and engineer, as 
well as long journeys from the railway station with 
coal, or an extra man to buck the straw. The new en- 


The load of wheat is weighed and the 
whole wagon-load dumped by means of 
Another a tipping platform on which it stands, 
and the farmer receives his check 
while it is being carried to the rail- 
way car on a track adjoining. Out in western Kansas, 
where, on account of the difficulty in getting cars, the 
elevators were filled to the roofs, and the wheat kept 
pouring in, the dealers secured cireus-tents, and, using 
only the side walls, dumped tens of thousands of bush- 
els inside them. In other instances the wheat has been 
dumped on the open plain, without a pretence of a 
cover or surrounding guard. Who would care to steal 
it or what profit would it be to take it when it could 
not be shipped without the knowledge of the elevator 
managers? However, the sight of these huge piles is 
not uninteresting. Often they remain for weeks, the 
few rains doing no material injury to their contents. 


C. M, HARGER. 
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The Old-fashioned Manner of Threshing by Horse-power 
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HE protest of Methodist Bishop Mallalieu 

and others against holding the Y. M. C. A. 

reception in the Boston Art Museum be- 

cause of the presence of nude statues in 

the ‘museum galleries finds a few belated 

echoes. It will be remembered that the 
protest was not endorsed by the delegates, and that 
the reception was held as planned, on June 12. As 
late as June 15 the protestants reported a telegram 
from Joseph Cook, joining his emphatic protest with 
theirs, and a communication from Brother Wilbur F. 
Crafts. of the Reform Bureau at Washington (what- 
ever that may be), rejoicing at the protest “ against 
Y. M. ©. A. holding reception in the nastiest art gal- 
lery in the world.” Brother Crafts will be recalled 
as the man who rebuked President McKinley so stout- 
ly a year or two ago for drinking on the sly sundry 
potations of champagne, which turned out on investi- 
gation to have been Apollinaris water. His opinion 
of the: Boston Art Gallery, frankly expressed, as his 
opinions usually are, helps to throw light on the con- 
tents and condition of his own mind. One sees in art 
galleries what one’s mental development and condition 
enable one to see. 

The reasoning of the protest which Brother Crafts 
applauds, and which an overwhelming majority of the 
Y. M. C.-A. delegates repudiated, is worth’ a word of 
notice. The protestants urged: 


Is there anything in the magie word Art to eradicate indecency ? 
How can the exposure of the human form be any le<s potent in mis- 
leading thought when chiselled by a master-hand 2?) Rather may it not 
be said that the more exactly art follows the lines of the flesh, the 
more effectively does il exert the sme temptation as the flesh ? 


They seem to feel that decency is solely a matter of 
draperies. ‘If they consider the human form essentially 
indecent, what must they think of the Almighty’s dis- 
cretion and taste in making it! Clothes are a matter 
of convention anyhow. ‘They don’t constitute right- 
eousness nor insure purity. Folks in some countries 
who go pretty nearly naked have far better morals 
than amply clotied people in other countries. It is 
our habit to go clad, and nakedness offends our culti- 
vated sense of propriety; but if we were used to go- 
ing nakeder than we do go, we would not mind it, nor 
be any more sinful in consequence. It is not form that 
misleads the mind; it is thought. A picture or a 
statue is the expression of the artist’s thought. If 
the thought is pure and the artist has skill enough to 
realize it, the statue or the picture is pure. Whether 
it is draped or not hasn’t much to do with its purity. 
The Venus of Milo, which is half naked, never misled 
any clear mind. The Greek Stave, which has nothing 
on but a pair of handcuffs, is beautiful, but Brother 
Crafts himself could hardly find it misleading. Per- 


sons who find that the nude in art misleads their minds” 


merely because of its nudity do well to be careful of 
themselves and keep away from art galleries, and have 
goggles handy to clap on in case they come suddenly 
across disconcerting open-air sculpture. But they 
should recognize that their discomfort or danger is 
due to something that is amiss with themselves or 
their education, and is not at all a thing for which 
art is to blame. What they need is a little personal 
purification, or, more likely, an ampler experience of 
civilization. We don’t put blinders on the sun for 
the benefit of persons who have weak eyes. We put 
the blinders on the iolks and let the sun shine on. 


@a. 


N an article of the WeekLy of June 1, about the 
Tf Army and its Rulers, Mr. Henry L. Nelson spoke 

incredulously of certain newspaper despatches 
which purported to describe a violent outbreak of 
drunkenness on pay-day at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 
This disorder was said to be a consequence of the 
suppression of the army canteen, but Mr. Nelson 
thought it highly improbable that such orgies as were 
reported ever occurred, since they would have been in- 
consistent with the discipline habitually maintained at 
all well-ordered posts in the United States. 

Major P. H. Ray, commanding officer at Fort Snell- 
ing, writes to the Werekty confirming Mr. Nelson’s 
assumption, and denying that there has been disorder, 
to his knowledge, at the post or in the vicinity. “ The 
abolition of the canteen.” he says. “ has had no effect 
whatever on the discipline of this command. ... The 
enlisted foree of the regular army is not made up of 
either drunkards or habitual beer-drinkers; but, what- 
ever they are, I believe the officers are able and compe- 
tent to administer all affairs ot the army, control the 
men, and enforce good discipline, without any inter- 
ference from Cutside parties, no matter whether Con- 
gress decrees canteen or no- canteen.” 


Qa 


ance Union, writing to the New York Times 
in deprecation of that journal's criticism of the 
organization, gives extracts from its official state- 
ment of beliefs and purposes to the end that ‘the 
* sweet reasonableness ” of them may eall the critic 
to repentance. One clause of the organization’s creed 
thus quoted is this: * We believe that each man’s habit 
of life should be an example, safe and beneficent for 
every other man to follow, therefore we ask one stand- 
ard,” ete., ete. 
Herein seems to be one of the vital mistakes of con- 
ception which lead our fellow-citizens of the W. C. T. 


A DEFENDER of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 











U. into courses of action which too often grieve the 
tolerant observer. Men are so very differently consti- 
tuted that it has passed into a proverb that ‘* what’s 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” One man 
can drink coffee. Another can’t. One man can eat 
cucumbers. Another can’t. One man needs nine hours’ 
sleep. Another only five or six. One man smokes to- 
bacco without obvious detriment. With another to- 
bacco disagrees. Every man must regulate his habits 
of life according to the peculiarities of his own con- 
stitution, his means, his health, and the labor by which 
he gets his living. There is no sign that it is part 
of the divine economy that “each man’s habit of life 
should be an example, safe and beneficent for every 
other man to follow,” but there is abundant evidence 
to the contrary. The principle which the clause 
quoted indicates is wrong. Many men of many minds 
make up the world. Certain great laws they must 
all obey, or suffer the consequences, but that their 
habits of life should be uniform is neither possible 
nor expedient. : 


and many other publications, came ‘to New 

York a few months ago, was warmly welcomed 
by makers of American newspapers, and -gave the 
public a good deal of interesting discourse about pres- 
ent means and ends and future prospects of. newspaper- 
making. A fortnight ago came another phenomenally 
succéssful British publisher, Mr. Arthur Pearson, of 
FPearson’s Magazine and the London Express, and he 
too has been warmly welcomed, and encouraged to tell 
what he knows about his business. Somehow or other 
Mr. Pearson contrives to make a magazine which sells 
freely in this country, and he reports that his news- 
paper, the Express, which is only fourteen months old, 
has a circulation of 300,000. He says he has been 
very lucky, which is doubtless true without being the 
whole story. Being asked what he thought of our 
newspapers, he said: 


M* HARMSWORTH, of the London Daily Mail 


The chief fault I find with American newspapers is that they deal 
too much with people’s private affairs. It’s undignified to say the 
least of it, and would not be tolerated in England. I would hate to 
be an American journalist, and prefer to be on the other side, where 
we are perhaps slow and conservative, but do things in a dignified 
manner. 


That is a complaint that is very commonly made of 
American newspapers at home. Here the method that 
has been usually followed to make a new paper go is 
to invade private life more unscrupulously and reck- 
lessly than other papers do. Apparently that is not 
yet a method. that has been found indispensable in 
England, for Mr. Pearson, who condemns it, seems 
to have won a prodigious success with his, new. paper. 
Perhaps the usefulness of the invasion of privacy has 
been overestimated in this country. We have had evi- 
dence of late years that even a one-cent paper in New 
York may prosper without it. As an example—a mild 
one—of how our journals invade privacy without rea- 
sonable warrant or excuse, take the case of Miss Mary 
Wilkins and her matrimonial intentions. Miss Wil- 
kins is a lady whose private concerns ought to be her 
own. It was announced some time ago that she was 
engaged to be married. It does not appear that there 
was much more to be said about it until the marriage 
itself was announced, but from time to time, for 
months past, various newspapers—some that ought 
to. know better—have published a succession of_ re- 
ports and rumors about Miss Wilkins’s plans and in- 
tentions. The last of them was to the effect that it 
was believed in parts of New Jersey that Miss Wil- 
kins and Dr. Freeman had been privately married, but 
that the report was vigorously denied. Great news- 
papers ought not to busy themselves with concerns 
of that sort. 


cussing Sunday observance and Sunday laws 

in a sermon which has been reported, dis- 
closed it as his view. of the logic of the Sunday ques- 
tion that “every law now existing that rests on re- 
ligious ground should be abrogated.” That seems to 
be a sound concjusion. It would leave plenty of Sun- 
day laws, based not on religion, but on reasons of 
economic expediency and public interest. And _ it 
would leave Sunday observance in most particulars to 
the individual conscience. Nothing else can govern 
it. As to the details of the religious observance of 
Sunday it is hard to find two persons who agree. One 
pious man takes his horses out on Sunday, but thinks 
it a violation of the Sabbath to ride on the street 
cars. His neighbor rides on the street cars to save 
his coachman from unnecessary Sunday labor. 

Sunday is really doing pretty well as it is in this 
part of the world, for the oppressive laws, where they 
exist, cannot be enforced, and the salutary protective 
and restrictive laws are pretty well supported by pub- 
lic opinion. Few Americans suffer from “ blue laws ” 
nowadays, and not many :....c sound reasons to com- 
plain that they are prejudiced in their use or enjoy- 
ment of the day by the license of their neighbors. 


D: CHARLES H. EATON, of New York, in dis- 
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offered to young men in baccalaureate sermons 
ought all to be indisputably sound, it might not 
be a bad plan to hold sometime in May every year a 


[ sitersa tc as the information and the counsel 


congress of baccalaureate preachers, whereat the rever- 
end orators might discuss what points to make, what 
men and what measures to commend, or the con- 
trary, and what statements and opinions to leave un- 
said. ; 

As it is, comparison of even a few reports of bacca- 
laureate sermons suffices to disclose disagreement in 
the sermonizers’ inculeations. Dr. Patton talked about 
rich men to his Seniors at Princeton; Dr. Percy Grant 
talked about them in New York to the Seniors of the 
New York University. Dr. Patton was glad that Mr. 
Rockefeller had founded a university, and that Mr. Car- 
negie in giving ten millions to the Scotch universities 
had carried from the New World to the Old the great 
lesson of the century as to how a man ought to per- 
form the duties of stewardship and fulfil the great law 
of love. Not so Dr. Grant, who laments the size of 
the modern fortunes, which, he says, overshadow New 
York and oppress the youth of America as the moun- 
tain called The Peak overshadows Hong-kong. And 
he grieves that New York should accept a lot of libra- 
ries which must bear the donor’s name—the same 
donor who “ gives universities to a country which has 
never asked for-anything in university education but 
an opportunity to earn it.” The burden of Dr. Grant’s 
outpourings was the burden of materialism. What 
Dr. Patton found amiss was-the increasing desecration 
of the Sabbath, and the falling off of intellectual 
morality, though he found that emotional morality was 
on the increase. 

One’s environment is apt to determine what impres- 
sions take hold strongest. Materialism doubtless seems 
more oppressive in New York than in Princeton, and 
the Puritan Sabbath more practicable and desirable in - 
Princeton than in New York. The heart of the presi- 
dent of a university must naturally warm to Mr. Car- 
negie and Mr. Rockefeller, whatever reasons there may 
be—and they don’t seem very plain—for a New York 
clergyman to flout them. These two affluent gentlemen 
get so much attention nowadays from moralists that 
one almost wonders whether the Revisers of the Presby- 
terian creed won’t find it expedient to indicate their 
attitude towards them. 


SQA. 


made in England was the one he made the other 

night (June 12) at the dinner given in London 
to Sir John Tenniel. It was a great dinner. Mr. Bal- 
four presided. John Sargent, Hubert Herkomer, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rothschild, Pinero, Fildes, 
and others, besides Mr. Burnand and all the staff of 
Punch, were there. Politics, literature, and art turned 
out in strong force to honor the old cartoonist. Mr. 


Tm tell us that the best speech Mr. Choate has 


. Balfour spoke at length. Sir John tried to reply, but 


eouldn’t, and Mr. Choate, who followed him, seems to 
have covered his retreat and let himself out to great 
effect. Of course he did, for it must have been an ocea- 
sion with the spirit of which he was entirely sympa- 
thetic. He said, among other things, that Tenniel had 
mellowed and sweetened England. That estimate 
seems well founded, and there have been very few 
‘cartoonists of whom the like could be said. Vigor 
is a much commoner quality among cartoonists than 
the sort of humor that mellows anybody. Attwood 
had it as much as any American cartoenist who comes 
to mind. ‘There was plenty of bite in his pictures, but 
there was always fun too, and they made their point 
without being savage. The strong cartoon that leaves 
a bad taste behind it is imperfectly successful. Ten- 
niel’s cartoons never left a bad taste behind them. 
One never feared to be disgusted by them, nor by Att- 
wood’s, either. 

For the month or two preceding June 16 there was 
held in Boston, at the Museum of Fine Arts, an exhi- 
hition of Attwood’s drawings which furnished oc- 
casion for a number of articles in the Boston papers 
about him and his work. The pity about his work is 
that he lavished so much of the best of it on transi- 
tery subjects. Every cartoonist, every illustrator, 
does the same, but Attwood’s best was too exquisite 
to be wasted, and, moreover, unlike Tenniel, he had no 
time to spare.. Tenniel’s sixty years of work gave him 
time to accumulate fame by slow processes. Attwood 
had less than half as long to make his record in, and 
his reputation, in consequence, is less wide and _per- 
manent than his quality deserved. Each man’s record 
is a noteworthy one. 


from Kansas relates to an epidemic of suicide 
in Emporia. The town has about nine thousand 
inhabitants. One paper says that over thirty of its 
citizens have committed suicide within two years. 
Another despatch, dated June 12, speaks of seven at- 
tempts at suicide during the preceding thirty days, of 
which three were successful. The Kansas wheat crop 
is said to be enormous this year. What ails Emporia? 
Where is William A. White? Where is the Gazette? 
Is not the wholesome influence of that journal and its 
editor enough to hinder the town from getting mor- 
bid? Is the Gazette one of the papers which the May- 
or, under advice of the Board of Health, has prohibited 
from publishing any more suicidal details? Is not the 
Prohibitory clause inf the Constitution of Kansas still 
operative ? 
Other griefs and details of desperation must be pos- 
sible in Kansas besides those that spring from teo 
much rum and too little rain. 


Te latest contribution to the news of the day 
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The Transport ‘“‘Ingalls”? on her Beam Ends 


Fwo Harbor 


= attended the accidents. 


cradled: 


Nothing can exceed the recklessness of the average traveller 
He takes no heed of the consequences when 
The thought of the location of the life- 
One of the bodies of the 
vittims of the Northfield disaster had bound about it two cork 
The other body bore none. As 
a general thing life-preservers on ferry-boats are so arranged 
that only an acrobat is able to reach them, 
constructed that few persons are able to adjust them in an 
Two or three dories comprise the comp!ement of 
small boats for craft which at the rush hours carry hun- 
It is not unusual to see ferry-boats put 
- across the bay with every square inch of their decks crowded 
the vessels reserved 


on ferry-boats. 
once he puts to sea. 
preservers never enters his head. 


belts -below the waist - line. 


emergency. 
dreds of passengers. 


by humanity. ‘The space in the centre of 
for teams is frequently jammed by eager 
suburban dwellers. 

In the event of an accident there would 
seem to be no chance for the lives of these 
foolhardy voyagers. It was only luck 
which prevented such a mishap as that 
which befell the Northfield from taking 
place in mid-stream instead of close to the 
New York shore. 

Had the Northfield been run down un- 
der other conditions it is likely that few 
of the passengers would have been saved 
to tell the tale. The craft was old, and 
her hull was of wood. She had no bulk- 
heads, so her sinking was only a matter 
of a few minutes. The people of Staten 
Island have for years been demanding a 
better ferry service. After brief periods 
they would forget their protests, and go on 
from year to year in the craft which they 
had denounced as * tubs.” 

One of the lessons to be learned from 
the disaster to the Northfield is that 
the American tug-boat captain has been a 
much-maligned man. In the Hoboken fire, 
where several liners were destroyed, there 
were persons who criticised the masters of 
the tugs in the most sweeping terms. In 
the case of the Northfield, the harbor craft 
went with promptness and despatch to the 
aid of the distressed vessel. Scores of 
passengers must have perished had it not 
been for this fact. One tug pushed her 
nose between the ferry-boat and a_bulk- 
head, and formed a bridge over which 
many escaped to the land. 

The masters of the colliding boats hold 
each other responsible for the accident. 
Investigation develops that between the 
two lines there has been a rivalry of long 
standing. ‘The portion of the harbor in 
which the accident occurred is constantly 
travelled by all manner of craft in charge 
of shrewd and resourceful captains, who 
are always trying to get an advantage. 
Many routes of traflie cross each other at 
the point where the Mauch Chunk rammed 
the Northfield. There is a disposition to 
call a halt upon this species of water-front 
competition. 

Official inquiry is being made concern- 
ing the accident to the United States 
transport Ingalls. The vessel was in one 
of the dry docks in Erie Basin, where 
three hundred wofkmen were busy making 
the extensive repairs which must be com- 
pleted before her departure for the Philip- 
pines. Owing either to the shifting of the 
ballast, or to the disposition of the blocks 
on which the keel of the vessel rested, the 
Ingalls listed to. starboard. The shoring 
buckled and broke. The resulting fall of 
the Ingalls caused the dry dock itself to 
turn. The water-gates were burst open, 
and the dock was flooded, yet in the panic 
and disaster which followed only one man 
lost his life. The accident to the trans- 

rt shows even more strongly than the 

Northfield disaster the leniency of fate. 

A special interest attaches to this acci- 
dent to the /ngalls from the fact that on 
her trip to the Philippines she was to take 
as passengers a number of government 
ofticials, who purposed making a tour of 
the islands, and who will now have to go 
by some other vessel, as the. injured trans- 
port will not be ready for sea for some 
time. FOHN W. HARRINGTON. 


Disasters 


WO vessels met disaster in the harbor of New York 
on June 14 within three hours of each other, and 
under circumstances which have caused the mari- 
time world to marvel at the small loss of life which 

Lying more than half sub- 

merged they were mute witnesses to the proverbial 
good luck which seems to attend men and women who daily 
take great risks on the waters of the Upper Bay. 
have been recovered from the Staten Island ferry-boat North- 
field, and only one workman lost his life in the collapse of the 
dry dock in ‘which the United States transport Ingalls was 
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Society Life Made Easy 


ORMAL calls between women have always been consid- 

ered more or less of a farce, even among the most rigid 

adherents to the practice. The task of making any: 
where from a score to a hundred of these very brief visits 
per week, even when. the “cal” consists only of leaving a 
card at the door, is not to be lightly considered. London 
society people are patronizing a “social bureau” which ad- 
vertises in certain society papers that it is “ prepared to send 
out visiting-cards—-the work undertaken by experienced ladies, 
with accuracy and despatch—by coupé if desired.” 

The extent to which this enterprise may be developed af- 
fords opportunity for much ¢heerful conjecture. If “ experi- 
enced ladies” can be engaged to send out visiting-cards, why 
may they not also be employed to attend dinners and balls 
and other social functions; to ride in the Park of spring after- 
noons; to shop; and even to attend church? 

There seems really no limit to the scope of the work. 
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Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums,allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 
tute feeding for infants. BorDEN’s EAGLE BRranp 
CONDENSED MILK has stood Best among infant foods 
for more than forty years.—{ / 


With a telephone in your house the resources of the 
whole city are at yourelbow. Ratesin Manhattan from 
$69 a year. N.Y. ‘Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 


rates and invigorates, Stimulates energy and makes 
workeasy. Sold by‘druggists and grocers every where. 
—l[Adz.] 


know they are the _ like CooKk’s IMPERIAL EX?tkA 
Dry CiaMPAGNE.—[ Ad7.] | 


GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ “ie j 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 


—[Adz. 





PURE COW’S MILK 











‘TEL.’ PHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
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ABBOTT’: s, the Original Angostura Bitters, exhila- 
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rine BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DIEN 
FRICE for ihe TEETIL 285 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramns. Dr. 
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‘eee, ELECTRIC LAUNCHES “‘‘'anic™ 
CAN’T EXPLODE. 


Will run 50 to 75 miles on one charge, at an expense of less than 2 cents per mile. They can be used ev 
Independent Charging Plants, but Che arginy Stations in large numbers are rapidly be cing develope dint all parts of the country 


Storage Battery Power 
All Motive Power below Flooring and Water-line 


erywhere with our 


Write for special prices for Spring delivery. 


ALSO CABIN CRUISING LAUNCHES FOR LONG-DISTANCE SERVICE 


Equipped with the well-known 


‘*GLOBE’’ GASOLINE ENGINE 


(Under an arrangement just concluded with the Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, of Philadelphia.) 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY, "ho nt Png tor gh AY 





Pe a T S Write for Catalogues 


To keep ‘the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
“from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 


sort of violence to it, re- 
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TsBerkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, 
BOSTON. 








quires a most gentle soap,’ 


a soap with no free al- 


25 oo, GOLF 82,2. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers | 


Particularly adapted to transient guests, and at- 
tractive to ladies traveling alone. 


American or European Plans. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK 











kali in it. 
Pears’, the soap that 


clears but not excoriates. 





All sorts .of stores sell it, especially 


druggists’ : all sorts of people use it. 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES  » | 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


Pay MERSHON & MORLEY 
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LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
‘GRADE PIANOS. 


Saginaw, Michigan 
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for Golfers 


Illustrated from Instantaneous Photos of Mr. Travis on the Links. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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HE protest of Methodist Bishop Mallalieu 

and others against holding the Y. M. C. A. 

reception in the Boston Art Museum be- 

cause of the presence of nude statues in 

the museum galleries finds a few belated 

echoes. It will be remembered that the 
protest was not endorsed by the delegates, and that 
the reception was held as planned, on June 12. As 
late as June 15 the protestants reported a telegram 
from Joseph Cook, joining his emphatie protest with 
theirs, and a communication from Brother Wilbur F. 
Crefts, of the Reform Bureau at Washington (what- 
ever that may be), rejoicing at the protest “ against 
Y. M. ©. A. ho!ding reception in the nastiest art gal- 
lery in the world.” Brother Crafts will be recalled 
as the man who rebuked President McKinley so stout- 
ly a year or two ago for drinking on the sly sundry 
potations of champagne, which turned out on investi- 
gation to have been Apollinaris water. His opinion 
of the Boston Art Gallery, frankly expressed, as his 
opinions usually are, helps to throw light on the con- 
tents and condition of his own mind. One sees in art 
galleries. what one’s mental development and condition 
enable one to see. 

The reasoning of the protest which Brother Crafts 
applauds, and which an overwhelming majority of the 
Y. M. C..A, delegates repudiated, is worth a word of 
notice. The protestants urged: 


Is there anything in the magic word Art to eradicate indecency ? 
How can the exposure of the human form be any less potent in mis- 
leading thought when chiselled by a master-harid 2?) Rather may it not 
be said that the more exactly art follows the lines of the flesh, the 
more effectively does it exert the same temptation as the flesh ? 


They seem to feel that decency is solely a matter of 
draperies. If they consider the human form essentially 
indecent, what must they think of the Almighty’s dis- 
eretion and taste in making it! Clothes are a matter 
of eonvention anyhow. They don’t constitute right- 
eousness nor insure purity. Folks in some countries 
who go pretty nearly naked have far better morals 
than amply clothed people in other countries. It is 
our habit to go clad, and nakedness offends our culti- 
vated sense of propriety; but if we were used to go- 
ing nakeder than we do go, we would not mind it, nor 
be any more sinful in consequence. It is not form that 
misleads the mind; it is thought. A picture or a 
statue is the expression of the artist’s thought. If 
the thought is pure and the artist has skill enough to 
realize it, the statue or the picture is pure. Whether 
it is draped or not hasn’t much to do with its purity. 
The Venus of Milo, which is half naked,-never misled 
any clear mind. The Greek Slave, which has nothing 
on but a pair of handcuffs, is beautiful, but Brother 
Crafts himself could hardly find it misleading. Per- 
sons who find that the nude in art misleads their minds 
merely because of its nudity do well to be. careful of 
themselves and keep away from art galleries, and have 
goggles handy to clap on in case they come suddenly 
across disconcerting open-air sculpture. But they 
should recognize that their discomfort or danger is 
due to something that is amiss with themselves or 
their education, and is not at all a thing for which 
art is to blame. What they need is a little personal 
purification, or, more likely, an ampler experience of 
civilization. We don’t put blinders on the sun for 
the benefit of persons who have weak eyes. We put 
the blinders on the folks and Jet the sun shine on. 


SQA. 


Army and its Rulers, Mr. Henry L, Nelson spoke 

incredulously of certain newspaper despatches 
which purported to describe a violent outbreak of 
drunkenness on pay-day at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 
This disorder was said to be a consequence of the 
suppression of the army canteen, but Mr. Nelson 
thought it highly improbab:e that such orgies as were 
reported ever occurred, since they would have been in- 
consistent with the discipline habitually maintained at 
ali well-ordered posts in the United States. 

Major P. H. Ray, commanding officer at Fort Snell- 
ing, writes to the Wreekty confirming Mr. Nelson’s 
assumption, and denying that there has been disorder, 
to his knowledge, at the post or in the vicinity. ‘‘ The 
abolition of the canteen,” he says, “ has had no effect 
whatever on the discipline of this command.... The 
enlisted force of the regular army is not made up of 
either drunkards or habitual beer-drinkers; but, what- 
ever they are, I believe the officers are able and compe- 
tent to administer all affairs of the army, control the 
men, and enforce good discipline, without any inter- 
ference from cutside parties, no matter whether Con- 
gress decrees canteen or no canteen.” 


[: an article of the WEEKLY of June 1, about the 


@A. 


ance Union, writing to the New York Times 
in deprecation of that journal’s criticism of the 
organization, gives extracts from its official state- 
ment of beliefs and purposes to the end that the 
“sweet reasonableness” of them mey call the critic 
to repentance. One clause of the organization’s creed 
thus quoted is this: “ We believe that each man’s habit 
of life should be an example, safe and beneficent for 
every other man to follow, therefore we ask one stand- 
ard,” ete., ete. 
Herein seems to be one of the vital mistakes of con- 
ception which lead our fellow-citizens of the W. C. T. 


A DEFENDER of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
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U. into courses of action which too often grieve the 
tolerant observer. Men are so very differently consti- 
tuted that it has passed into a proverb that “ what’s 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” One man 
can drink coffee. Another can’t. One man can eat 
cucumbers. Another can’t. One man needs nine hours’ 
sleep. Another only five or six. One man smokes to- 
bacco without obvious detriment. With another to- 
baceo disagrees. -Every man must regulate his habits 
of life according to the peculiarities of his own con- 
stitution, his means, his health, and the labor by which 
he gets his living. There is no sign that it is part 
of the divine economy that ‘* each man’s habit of life 
should be an example, safe and beneficent for every 
ether man to follow,” but there is abundant evidence 
to the contrary. The principle which the clause 
quoted indicates is wrong. Many men of many minds 
make up the. world. Certain great laws they must 
all obey, or suffer the consequences, but that their 
habits of life should be uniform is neither possible 
nor expedient. 

St 
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and many other publications, came to New 

York a few months ago, was warmly welcomed 
by makers of American newspapers, and gave the 
public a good deal of interesting discourse about pres- 
ent means and ends and future prospects of newspaper- 
making. A fortnight ago came another phenomenally 
successful British publisher, Mr. Arthur Pearson, of 
Fearson’s Magazine and the London Express, and he 
too has been warmly welcomed, and encouraged to tell 
what he knows about his business. Somehow or other 
Mr. Pearson contrives to make a magazine which sells 
freely in this country, and he reports that his news- 
paper, the Express, which is only fourteen months old, 
has a circylation of 300,000. He says he has been 
very lucky, which is doubtless true without being the 
whole story. Being asked what he thought of our 
newspapers, he said: 


M* HARMSWORTH, of the London Daily Mail 


The chief fault I find with American newspapers is that they deal 
too much with people’s private affairs. It's undignified to say the 
least of it, and would not be tolerated in England. I would hate to 
be an American journalist, and prefer to be on the other side, where 
we are perhaps slow and conservative, but do things in a dignified 
manner. 


That is a complaint that is very commonly made of 
American newspapers at home. Here the method that 
has been usually followed to make a new paper go is 
to invade private life more unscrupulously and _ reck- 
lessly than other papers do. Apparently that is not 
yet a method that has been found indispensable in 
England, for Mr. Pearson, who condemns it, seems 
to have won a prodigious success with his new paper. 
Perhaps the usefulness of the invasion of privacy has 
been overestimated in this country. We have had evi- 
dence of late years that even a one-cent paper in New 
York may prosper without it. As an example—a mild 
one—of how our journals invade privacy without rea- 
sonable warrant or excuse, take the case of Miss Mary 
Wilkins and her matrimon‘al intentions. Miss Wil- 
kins is a lady whose private concerns ought to be her 
own. It was announced some time ago that she was 
engaged to be married. It does not appear that there 
was much more to be said about it until the marriage 
itself was announced, but frem time to time, for 
months past, various newspapeis—some that ought 
to know better—have published a succession of re- 
ports and rumors about Miss Wilkins’s plans and in- 
tentions. The last of them was to the effect that it 
was believed in parts of New Jersey that Miss Wil- 
kins and Dr. Freeman had been privately married, but 
that the report was vigorous'y denied. Great news- 
papers ought not to busy themselves with concerns 
of that sort. 


R. CHARLES H. EATON, of New York, in dis- 
D cussing Sunday observance and Sunday laws 

in a sermon which has been reported, dis- 
closed it as his view of the logic of the Sunday ques- 
tion that “every law now existing that rests on re- 
ligious ground should be abrogated.” That seems to 
be a sound conclusion. It would leave plenty of Sun- 
day laws, based not on religion, but on reasons of 
economic expediency and pyblic interest. And _ it 
would leave Sunday observance in most particulars to 
the individual conscience. Nothing else can govern 
it. As to the details of the religious observance of 
Sunday it is hard to find two persons who agree. One 
pious man takes his horses out on Sunday, but thinks 
it a violation of the Sabbath to ride on the street 
ears. His neighbor rides on the street cars to save 
his coachman from unnecessary Sunday labor. 

Sunday is really doing pretty well as it is-in this 
part of the world, for the oppressive laws, where they 
exist, cannot be enforced, and the salutary protective 
and restrictive laws are pretty well supported by pub- 
lic opinion. Few Americans suffer from “ blue laws ” 
nowadays, and not many have sound reasons to com- 
plain that they are prejudiced in their use or enjoy- 
ment of the day by the. license of their neighbors. 


SA. 
offered to young men in baccalaureate sermons 


ought all to be indisputably sound, it might not 
be a bad plan to hold sometime in May every year a 


[ otered ‘to as the information and the counsel 


congress-of baccalaureate preachers, whereat the rever- 
end orators might discuss what points to make, what 
men and what measures to commend, or the con- 
trary, and what statements and opinions to leave un- 
said. 

As it is, comparison of even a few reports of bacca- 
laureate sermons suffices to disclose disagreement in 
the sermonizers’ inculcations. Dr. Patton talked about 
rich men to his Seniors at Princeton; Dr. Percy Grant 
talked about them in New York to the Seniors of the 
New York University. Dr. Patton was glad that Mr. 
Rockefeller had founded a university, and that Mr. Car- 
negie in giving ten millions to the Scotch universities 
had carried from the New World to the Old the great 
lesson of the century as to how a man ought to per- 
form the duties of stewardship and fulfil the great law 
of love. Not so Dr. Grant, who laments the size of 
the modern fortunes, which, he says, overshadow New 
York and oppress the youth of America as the maun- 
tain called The Peak overshadows Hong-kong. And 
he grieves that New York should accept a lot of libra- 
ries which must bear the donor’s name—the same 
donor who “ gives universities to a country which has 
never asked for anything in university education but 
an opportunity to earn it.” The burden of Dr. Grant’s 
outpourings was the burden of materialism. What 
Dr. Patton found amiss was the increasing desecration 
of the Sabbath, and the falling off of intellectual 
morality, though he found that emotional morality was 
on the increase. 

One’s environment is apt to determine what impres- 
sions take hold strongest. Materialism doubtless seems 
more oppressive in New York than in Princeton, and 
the Puritan Sabbath more practicable and desirable in 
Princeton than in New York. The heart of the presi- 
dent of a university must naturally warm to Mr. Car- 
negie and Mr. Rockefeller, whatever reasons there may 
lhe—and they don’t seem very plain—for a New York 
clergyman to flout them. These two affluent gentlemen 
get so much attention nowadays from moralists that 
one almost wonders whether the Revisers of the Presby- 
terian creed won’t find it expedient to indicate their 
attitude towards them. 


made in England was the one he made the other 

night (June 12) at the dinner given in London 
to Sir John Tenniel. It was a great dinner. Mr. Bal- 
four presided. John Sargent, Hubert Herkomer, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rothschild, Pinero, Fildes, 
and others, besides Mr. Burnand and all the staff of 
Punch, were there. Politics, literature, and art turned 
out in strong force to honor the old cartoonist. Mr. 
Balfour spoke at length. Sir John tried to reply, but 
couldn’t, and Mr. Choate, who followed him, seems to 
have covered his retreat and let himself out to great 
effect. Of course he did, for it must have been an occa- 
sion with the spirit of which he was entirely sympa- 
thetic.. He said, among other things, that Tenniel had 
mellowed and sweetened England. That estimate 
seems well founded, and there have been very few 
cartoonists of whom the like could be said. Vigor 
is a much commener quality among cartoonists than 
the sort of humor that mellows anybody. Attwood 
had it as much as any American cartoonist who comes 
to mind. ‘There was plenty of bite in his pictures, but 
there was always fun too, and they made their point 
without being savage. The strong cartoon that leaves 
a bad taste hehind it is imperfectly successful. Ten- 
niel’s cartoons never left a bad taste behind them. 
One never feared to be disgusted by them, nor by Att- 
wood’s, either. 

For the month or two preceding June 16 there was 
held in Boston, at the Museum of Fine Arts, an exhi- 
bition of Attwocd’s drawings which furnished oc- 
casion for a number of articles in the Boston papers 
about him and his work. The pity about his work is 
that he lavished so much of the best of it on transi- 
tory subjects. Every cartoonist, every illustrator, 
does the same, but Attwood’s best was too exquisite 
to be wasted, and, moreover, unlike Tenniel, he had no 
time to spare. Tenniel’s sixty years of work gave him 
time to accumulate fame by slow processes. Attwood 
had less than half as long to make his record in, and 
his reputation, in consequence, is less wide and _per- 
manent than his quality deserved. Each man’s reeord 
is a noteworthy one. 


as EY tell us that the best speech Mr. Choate has 


oe 


from Kansas relates to an epidemic of suicide 
in Emporia. The town has about nine thousand 
inhabitants. One paper says that over thirty of its 
citizens have committed suicide within two. years. 
Another despatch, dated June 12, speaks of seven at- 
tempts at suicide during the preceding thirty days, of 
which three were successful. The Katisas wheat crop 
is said to be enormous this year. What ails Emporia? 
Where is William A. White? Where is the Gazette? 
Is not the wholesome influence of that journal and its 
editor enough to hinder the town from getting mor- 
bid? Is the Gazette one of the papers which the May- 
or, under advice of the Board of Health, has prohibited 
from publishing any more suicidal details? Is not the 
Prohibitory clause in the Constitution of Kansas still 
operative? 
Other griefs and details of desperation must be pos- 
sible in Kansas besides those that spring from too 
much rum and too little rain. 


Ti latest contribution to the news of the day 
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Society Life Made Easy 


ORMAL calls between women have always been consid 
ered more or less of a farce, even among the most rigid 
adherents to the practice. The task of making any 

where from a score to a hundred of these very brief visits 
per week, even when the “call” consists only of leaving a 
card at the door, is not to be lightly considered. London 
society people are patronizing a “ social bureau” which ad 
vertises in certain society papers that it is “ prepared to send 
out visiting-cards—-the work undertaken by experienced ladies, 
with accuracy and despatch—by coupé if desired.” 

The extent to which this enterprise may be developed af- 
fords opportunity for much cheerful conjecture. If “ experi 
enced ladies” can be engaged to send out visiting-cards, why 
may they not also be employed to attend dinners and balls 
and other social functions; to ride in the Park of spring after- 








The Transport ‘“‘ Ingalls”? on her Beam Ends 


noons; to shop; and even to attend church? 
There seems really no limit to the scope of the work. 








Harbor Disasters 


WO vessels met disaster in the harbor of New York 
on June 14 within three hours of each other, and 
under circumstances which have caused the mari- 
time world to marvel at the small loss of life which 
attended the accidents. Lying more than half sub- 
merged they were mute witnesses to the proverbial 

good luck w hich seems to attend men and women who daily 
take great risks on the waters of the Upper Bay. Four bodies 
have been recovered from the Staten Island ferry- -boat North- 
field, and only one workman lost his life in the collapse of the 
dry dock in which the United States transport /ngalls was 
cradled. 

Nothing can exceed the recklessness of the average traveller 
on ferry- boats. He takes no heed of the consequences when 
once he puts to sea. The thought of the location of the. life- 
preservers never enters his head. One of the bodies of the 
victims of the Northfield disaster had bound about it two cork 
belts below the waist-line. The other body bore none. As 
a general thing life-preservers on ferry-boats are so arranged 
that only an acrobat is able to reach them, and they are so 
constructed that few persons are able to adjust them in an 
emergency. Two or three dories comprise the complement of 
small boats for craft which at the rush hours carry hun- 
dreds of passengers. It is not unusual to see ferry-boats put 
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across the bay with every square inch of their decks crowded 

by humanity. ‘The space in the centre of the vessels reserved 

for teams is frequently jammed by eager 

suburban dwellers. ee ————-—-—— : 
In the event of an accident there would 

seem to be no chance for the lives of these 

foolhardy voyagers. It was only luck 

which prevented such a mishap as that | cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa: 

which befell the Northfield from taking | —[4¢*-] et es. Bh 

place in mid-stream instead of close to the PURE COW'S MILK 

New York shore. i made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
Had the Northfield been run down un- | beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 

der other conditions it is likely that few | tute feeding Jor infants, ‘Boxpey’s Eacis, Bix 

of the passengers would have been saved for more than forty years.—[ Adv.] 

to tell the tale. The craft was old, and 

her hull was of wood. She had no bulk- 

heads, so her sinking was only a matter 

of a few minutes. The people of Staten | 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 








‘TELEPHONE Service i is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the 
whole city are at yourelbow. Rates in Manhattan from 
$60 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 








Island have for years been demanding a | Ade. 
better ferry service. After brief periods a 


they would for, get their protests, and go on Apportt’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, exhila- 
from year to year in the craft which they | rates and invigorates. Stimulates energy and makes 
had trl as * tubs.” —[Adv.]} 

One of the lessons to be learned from 
the disaster to the Northfield is that 
the American tug-boat captain has been a 
much-maligned man. In the Hoboken fire, 
where several liners were destroyed, there = 
were persons who criticised the masters of Bl sk BROWN’S C amphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
the tugs in the most sweeping terms. In | !!FRICE forthe TEETH, 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 
the case of the Northficld, the harbor craft a 
went with promptness and despatch to the 
aid of the distressed vessel. Scores of 
passengers must have perished had it not 
been for this fact. One tug pushed her 
nose between the ferry-boat and a bulk- 
head, and formed a bridge over which 
many escaped to the land. 

The masters of the colliding boats hold 
each other responsible for the accident. 
Investigation develops that between the 
two lines there has been a rivalry of long 
standing. ‘The portion of the harbor in 
which the accident occurred is constantly 
travelled by all manner of craft in charge 
of shrewd and resourceful captains, who 
are always trying to get an advantage. 
Many routes of traffic cross each other at 
the point where the Wauch Chunk rammed 
the Northfield. There is a disposition to 
call a halt upon this species of water-front 


PATRONIZE American goods, especi:z ally when you 
know they are the best, like Cook’s IMPERIAL Exrra 
Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[ Adv. ] 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. S1E- 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 


is to wash the excretions 


from it off; the skin takes 


competition. = care of itself inside, if not 
Official inquiry is being made concern- 

ing the accident to the United States blocked outside. 

transport Ingalls. The vessel was in one 

of the dry docks in Erie Basin, where To wash it often and 


three hundred workmen were busy making 
the extensive repairs which must be com- 
pleted before her departure for the Philip- 
pines. Owing either to the shifting of the 
ballast, or to the disposition of the blocks 
on which the keel of the vessel rested, the 
Ingalls listed to starboard. The shoring 
buckled and broke. The resulting fall of 
the Ingalls caused the dry dock ‘itself to 
turn. The water-gates were burst open, 
and the dock was flooded, yet in the panic 
and disaster which followed only one man 
lost his life. The accident to the trans- 
port shows even more strongly than the 
Northfield disaster the leniency of fate. 

A special interest attaches to this acci- 
dent to the Ingalls from the fact that on 
her trip to the Philippines she was to take 


clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 
Pears’, the that 


not excoriates. 


soap 
clears but 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’ ; all sorts of people use it. 





It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 
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No smoke 


“ten ELECTRIC LAUNCHES 





CAN’T EXPLODE. Storage Battery Power 


All Motive Power below “opine and Water-line 
Will run 50 to 75 miles on one charge, at an expense of less than 2 cents per mile hey can be u 
Independent Charging Plants, but Charging Stations in large numbers are rapidly being developed i m Pp ats f the u matey. 


Write for special prices for Spring delivery. 


ALSO CABIN CRUISING LAUNCHES FOR LONG-DISTANCE SERVICE 
Equipped with the well-known 
‘*GLOBE’’ GASOLINE ENGINE 
(Under an arrangement just concluded with the Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, of Philadelphia.) 


Write for Catalogues THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY, '7?.frenef: BAYONNE OHM: i. ‘ 
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‘RUSSELL’ 
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OF THE sUMPTUOUS 
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T:Berkeley Hotel 











25 sons GOLFs $2.00 





Berkeley and Boylston Streets, 
BOSTON. 


Particularly adapted to transient guests, and at- 
aan tractive to ladies traveling alone. 


American or European Plans. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers JOHN A. SHERLOCK 


PORTABLE — 


HOUSES » »«# THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 

















Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


Ay MERSHON & MORLEY | 


Saginaw, Michigan | 





as passengers a number of government 
officials, who purposed making a tour of 
the islands, and who will now have to go 
by some other vessel, as the injured trans- 
port will not be ready for sea for some 
time. FOHN W. HARRINGTON. 


A New Book 
for Golfers 





PRACTICAL GOLF water'%travs | 


Illustrated from Instantaneous Photos of Mr. Travis on the Links. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW “YORK 


— Champion of the 
United States 
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; The Committee Boat 
The Yawl “Ailsa”. winning, making a Record of Thirty-three Miles in about Three Hours 





























The Schooners “ Quisetta” and ‘‘ Elmina” finishing 





ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, JUNE. 20 


Photographs by James Burton. For descriptive Text see Page 665 
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you may investigate TRIB- 

UNES from every stand- 
point — materials, workmanship, 
design or finish—and they will 
surely 


STAND THE TEST 


Quality is, and always has been, 
the first consideration in build- 
ing TRIBUNES. 
$50 $40 
Chainles; $75 
Our fine catalog is free 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT. 
Chicago = New York San Francisco 
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THE TRIBUNE BICYCLE 


\ Gentleman's Wheel. 












WINDING ROADS 


varying or green fields, 
fresh air and e invigorating 
exercise make cycling the most 
desirable of all recreations. 


CoLUMBIA 8278: CHAINLESS 
BICYCLES 


because of their power-saving, self-cared for, 
enclosed mechanism afford the highest degree 
of comfort, convenience and ease in riding, 


CHAINLESS, $75 CHAIN WHEELS, $50 


Columbia Hub or Tire Coaster-Brake $5 extra 
Send for catalogue 
















A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


The Pennsylvania Kailroad 1901 Sum- 
mer iKxcursion Koute Book, 

On June I the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish 
the 1gor edition of the Summer Excursion 
Route Book. This work is designed to provide 
the public with descriptive notes of the principal 
Summer resorts of Eastern America, with the 
best routes for reaching them and the rates of 
fare. It containsall the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over seven- 
teen hundred different routes or combinations 
of routes. The book has been compiled with 


_ the greatest care, and altogether is the most 


complete and comprehensive handbook of Sum- 
mer travel ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed 
in colors, and the book contains several maps, 
presenting the exact routes over which tickets 
are sold. ‘the book is profusely illustrated with 
fine half-tone cuts of scenery at the various re- 
sorts and along the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On and after June 1 this very interesting book 
may be procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad 
ticket office at the nominal price of ten cents, 
or, upon application to the general office, Broad 
Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 


Bargains in Violins 


An m portunity 
to hy a fine in- 








15 ancino, 
$200; Gabrielli, $200; Kloz, 
135; dinse ree copy, $100, and many others. Four 
magn og Binet, Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Amati very 
tom Send for our beautiful catalog of old violins 
Free). Contains historical sketches of the old masters 
of Oremona and Brescia from 1540; illustrated; with 
fao-seune labels, also a descriptive list a old violins 
the pare mel mito tone, and costing from 
$25.00 oto $6,000 al Certificate of Genuineness 
panies each violin. Monthly payments accepted. 


A SPECIAL OFFER, oii siolins’on approval 


and allow ten days examin: 
LYON & HEALY, (8 ronal St., oesse. 
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Will the Sale of Skibo Stand? 


By George Thow 





N the Court of Session, Scotland, 
I Lord Kincairney, Judge in the Outer 
House, has closed the Record in an 
action which, if successful, will have the 
effect of setting aside the sale of Skibo 
Castle, Sutherlandshire, to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. The plaintiff in the case is 
Evan Charles Sutherland, and the defend- 
ants are the manager of the Standard 
Life Assurance Company, the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, Andrew Carnegie and his 
wife, and Beckwith Smith, Aberarder 
House. Mr. Sutherland, who is described 
as of Skibo, Aberarder, and Crownest, suc- 
ceeded to the estates of Aberarder on the 
death of his father, and in 1872 he pur- 
chased the Skibo estates for $650,000. 
The plaintiff obtained advances of money 
and granted bonds and dispositions in 
favor of the Scottish Widows’ Assurance 
Company and the Standard Assurance 
Company. One-half year’s interest fall- 
ing in arrear, he granted a trust-deed, and 
the late Mr. George Auldjo Jamieson was 
named by him as a trustee. In 1895 a 
petition was presented to the sheriff of 
Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland by the 
Standard Life Assurance and the Royal 
sank. No appearance was entered against 
this petition, and the sheriff granted de- 
cree by default. Acting under this decree, 
Skibo was sold to Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie 
at the price of $425,000 in 1898, and 
Aberarder was sold to Mr. Smith in 
1900. 
A reopening of this decree is now ask- 
ed. It is said that Mr. Sutherland and 
his wife were not lawfully cited to the 





Sheriff's Court; that the decree was pro- 
nounced without inquiry being made by 
the sheriff as to the regularity of the pro- 
cedure, and the amount of indebtedness 
of the plaintiff in respect of the bonds; 
that all parties having interest were not 
called as respondents; and that the lands 
described in the advertisements and par- 
ticulars of the parcels given previous to 
the sale differed materially from the 
property actually sold, and the lands sold 
were not properly advertised as required 
by law. Before the sales the plaintiff re- 
peatedly warned the defendants that the 
proceedings under the petition were null 
and void. 

The defendants maintain that the plain- 
tiff has no title to sue; that his aver- 
ments are irrelevant; that he is barred 
personali exceptione from insisting on the 
action; and that the defendants, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carnegie and Mr. Beckwith Smith, 
not being affected by any irregularity in 
the proceedings whereby the other defend- 
ants acquired right to the estates, are en- 
titled to discharge. After crediting the 
plaintiff with the prices mentioned in the 
decree by the sheriff, he is said to owe 
certain sums to the Assurance Company 
and the Bank. 

It is also stated that Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
negie have spent over $250,000 on Skibo, 
and that in any event they are entitled 
to recompense. The case will be heard in 
due course. 





Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie are at present 
residing at Skibo, where extensive im- 


provements are still going on. 











Summer Music in New York 
By Samuel Swift. 





cially dead between early May and 

late October, those who stay in the 
city know that the tone art, under various 
guises, is decidedly in evidence. So, toa, 
does the stranger within the city’s gates 
discover for himself that music may be 
heard in plenty for a modest sum, and 
with tobacco and beverages obbligato if de- 
sired. Summer audiences in New York 
liave been studied carefully these many 
seasons, and there has been a deal of ex- 
perience dearly bought since Theodore 
Thomas aroused enthusiasm in Madison 
Square Garden, and before that. Liberty 
must be allowed, and so at the Kaltenborn 
nightly orchestral concerts at St. Nicholas 
Garden the auditors are grouped about 
little tables; at Terrace Garden a dinner 
concert precedes “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy ” or “ The Beggar Student,” in the 
leafy space next the theatre, and thither 
the audience adjourns for every intermis- 
sion, as well as for a final nightcap of 
music and beer. Similar ideas prevail at 
the American Theatre roof garden, where 
the managers have gone back to the best 
that English operetta has to offer—Gilbert 
and Sullivan as they collaborated in “ The 
Mikado.” 

Down at Manhattan Beach musical com- 
edy, in the shape of “ The Circus Girl,” 
is announced by the Augustin Daly Musi- 
cal Company; strictly speaking, music 
plays a minor réle in this, but it is prom- 
ised that in August the Castle Square 
Opera Company will go there to sing “ The 
Mikado” and “H. M. 8. Pinafore.” 

These, of course, are all money-making 
ventures, or they aim to be. The city it- 
self, however, has gone into the making 
of cheerful noises free of cost and under 
municipal auspices in the public parks. 
These band concerts give enormous plea- 
sure to hosts of people, and the Battery, 
Tompkins Square, Mount Morris Park, and 
other breathing-places resound with med- 
leys and popular ditties of the hour, be- 
sides more subtle and enduring music. On 

he Battery Park list, a few nights ago, 
what was described as a “ terpsichorean 
concerto” from “ The Rounders” jostled 
Stephen Adams’s “Holy City,” arranged 
for trombone solo, and on the same pro- 
gramme were “The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner,” Rossini’s “ William Tell ” overture, 
gp es from “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 

** bouquet de vaudeville,” consisting of 
‘ Top Liners,” by request. When summer 
waxes hotter the crowds will join in “ My 
Dad’s the Engineer.” After all, there are a 

lace and a time for all things, as Sousa 
in been demonstrating at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition by playing “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” every night, at the moment 
when the electric lights begin their magic 
transformation of solid buildings resting 
on the ground into impalpable palaces 


A ial de music in New York is offi- 











hanging somewhere between earth and | 
heaven. 

The Kaltenborn orchestral concerts are 
obviously the only musical affairs of this 
summer assortment to be taken at all se- 
riously, and this, just at present, is ex- 
actly what the managers are anxious for 
the public not to do. In fact, the summer 
public is showing less enthusiasm than 
awhile ago for serious music of the non- 
dramatic sort. The Kaltenborn Orchestra 
reached its 250th concert in St. Nicholas 
Garden on June 18, and by now the taste 
of those who pay to hear it is pretty well 
understood. Two sorts of composition are 
now generally popular. Wagner, Tschai- 
kowsky, and the few other men combining 
modern color and intense emotionalism 
with melodic beauty and logical structure, | 
are thorough favorites. Next come the 
Strauss waltzes, with lesscr compositions 
in mareh or dance rhythms. On Thurs- 
days, when Wagner is abundant, and Sun- 
days, when so-called sacred music is sup- 
plemented by a Strauss waltz and other 
light and good pieces, the audiences are 
largest. 

Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, have lost some of their ad- 
herents, if nightly attendance this month 
and the latter part of the summer of 1960 
be an index. What does this prove? 
Nothing definite; although it may be re- 
marked that music by these composers, 
frequently spoken of with dread as 
“ classical,” and with orchestral garb not 
eut in the latest fashion, must be played 
exceedingly well to appeal nowadays to 
popular-concert audiences. This Mr. Kal- 
tenborn and his men cannot always do, for 
this talented musician is not a great con- 
ductor, and his orchestra numbers only 
forty-five. with time for about two rehears- 
als a week. Ii it could be proved that 
popular taste for these bulwarks of the 
orchestral repertory were declining be- 
cause of commonplace interpretation 








of their works, Mr. Kaltenborn would 
perhaps be a fit target for thirteen- 


but this fate he surely 
concerts have 


inch critical guns, 
does not deserve, for his 
given pleasure to many music - lovers. 
Moreover, public preference for Wagner | 
and his fellows is not limited to New 
York, for London and even Paris are deep- 
ly immersed in this throbbing ocean of 
appealing sound, whose current is bearing 
them on, no man ean tell whither. A 
After Wagner, who? “ Moussorgski,” 
answered an ultra-modern writer a year 
or two ago, but the world outside of Rus- 
sia does not yet know who Moussorgski 
was, or what he has written. Meanwhile, 
Kaltenborn audiences will go on enjoying 
their Wagner for some time to come, and, 
as already remarked, it is not wise to 
take summer music in New York too seri- 
ously. ' 
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A Millionth of an Inch 


is the error we allow ourselves in making 
the Prisms and optical parts of the 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 


STEREO.Binocular Giasses, 


NEW SOLD BY 
ONE-HAND ALL 
FOCUSING DEALERS 


That represents our standard of work- 


manship, our ability to do the finest opti- 
cal work, our equipment of men and tools, 

Chat is one of the many reasons why 
the STEREO is better than any other 
glass, why it is used by the armies and 
navies of the great nations 

The Bausch & Lomb Binoculars are 
excelled only by the STEREO and are 
lower in price. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET 550 
EXPLAINING STEREOSCOPIC VISION 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED, 1866, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











If it isn’tan Eastman, itisn’ta Kodak 


KODAK 


quality and Kodak 
film quality have 
made the Kodak 
way the sure way 
in picture taking. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue Sree at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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A booklet of vital inter- : 
est to all manufacturers 
and jobbers * %* ™% 


It tells of a plan to reach any 
number of customers and prospec- 
tive customers by mail 

A plan to reach them at their 
desks, inoffensively, but persist 
ently—continuously, without both- 
ering them. 

A plan to help the salesman and 
economize his time. 

A pian that will bring orders if 
there are orders to get. 





Uf it doesn’t, no other method will, 
A copy will be sent for the asking. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 
Vanderbilt Building, New York fe 
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Thousands 


Buffalo’s 


Title to Fame 
rests NOT upon the 


AN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


but upon the fact that 


Hayes of Buffalo 


Cures Asthma 
and Hay Fever to Stay Cured 


Write or Call for 716 Main St. 
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Proressor Ira ReMSEN, who has been selected as 
the new President of Johns Hopkins University, 
has been connected with the institution since it was 
opened in 1876, and has been largely instrumental in 
bringing its chemical 
department to its pres- 
ent high standard. 
Prior to his connection 
with Johns Hopkins he 
acted for two years as 
assistant in chemistry 
in the University of 
Tiibingen, Germany, 
and occupied the chair 
of chemistry at Will- 


iams College, Massa- 
chusetts, being called 


from Williams to Johns 
Hopkins. Professor 
REMSEN was born in 
New York city in 1846, 
pursued his studies at 
the College of the City 
of New York, also the 
medical department of 
Columbia College, grad- 
uating from the latter 
institution in 1867. 
He then went abroad, 
taking postgraduate 
courses in the universities of Munich and Gottingen. 
The trustees of Johns Hopkins practically decided 
upon Professor REMSEN soon after the announcement of 
President GILMAN’s resignation. He 
is a man of decided personality, broad 





Professor Ira Remsen 


A sideboard made out of the mahogany which once 
formed a part of the cabin of the old Constitution is 
one of the most prized possessions of JoHn C. CAL- 
HOUN, the grandson of the great statesman of that 
name, and now resident in the city of New York. 
This sideboard was presented to JoHN C. CALHOUN by 
Henry Ciay, and, like the lamp under which the great 
South-Carolinian wrote his work on Constitutional 
Government, the leather-backed chair in which he sat 
and the gold pen with which he traced the manuscript 
of that treatise—declared by GLADSTONE to be one of 
the ablest works upon the subject in existence—is a 
cherished heirloom of his descendant. It is no more 
highly valued than a unique dinner-set which the Em- 
peror of China presented to Joun C. CALnOUN on the 
expiration of his term as Secretary of War, each piece 
of which has upon it the American eagle, the original 
thirteen stars, and the motto HE Pluribus Unum. Cat- 
HouN died in 1850 in Washington. His eldest sop, 
Colonel ANDREW PICKENS CALHOUN. was born in 
Alabama, where the present bearer of the historic 
name saw the light on the Fort Hill plantation in 
the Pickens district. A part of CALHOoUN’s library is 
now in the State collection in the Agricultural Col- 
lege which South Carolina prosperously maintains in 
the old Fort Hill mansion. 


Thirty-one years ago France declared war against 
Germany. BISMARCK in announcing the declaration 
characterized it as groundless and presumptuous on 
the part of France. The history of this war is known 
to every scholar in the public schools of the country. 
It is interesting to watch the trend of events since, 


In London on business which practically makes 
hima London solicitor in Boston and a Boston 
lawyer in London, General Patrick A. COLLINS is 
once more renewing the associations which made him 
one of the most popu- 
lar American  consul- 
generals at the capi- 
tal of Great Britain. 
Gaunt, tall, and. pow- 
erful of frame, the 
Celtic ancestry of the 


Massachusetts states- 
man whom CLEVELAND 
delighted to honor, 
and whom OLNEY 


counsels with, is evi- 
dent in his fine fea- 


tures. So are the soul 
which stoops to no 
mean thing, the un- 
flinching purpose to 
pursue duty however 


thorny her path, and 
the love of work, The 
regeneration of the 
Democracy of New 
England, of which he 
was for many cam- 
paigns the most suc- 
cessful champion, is 
confidently expected of such men as CoLLINs and OL- 
NEY, who are believed to rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and not to weep with those who weep, over the 
political demise of Mr. W. J. Bryan, 
Le Bit SP 





Patrick A. Collins 





culture, outside of his particular de- 





partment, and has always held the 
high esteem of the other members of 
the faculty, as well as of the student 
body. 


Huen Dovetass WISE, who was 
graduated at West Point in 1894, 
charged up San Juan Hill with a 
camera in one hand and a pistol in the 
other, and was of great service to Gen- 
eral SHAFTER at Santiago in photo- 
graphing the positions of the enemy, 
has just been made captain in the 
Ninth Regulars, to the great gratifica- 
tion of himself and his friends. Hav- 
ing entered that regiment as a first 
lieutenant, young Wise—a grandson, 
by-the-way, of the famous War Gov- 
ernor of Virginia—was naturally anx- 
ious to continue identified with it: 
but as only one vacancy offered itseii, 
and his colonel, ranking him, was nat- 
urally first in line for captaincy of 
regulars, young WISsE’s military am- 
bition seemed destined to develop else- 
where. He became senior major of 
the Forty-seventh, longing all the while 
for the old Ninth. Very recently 
Captain Dopps was promoted, and now 





Some one has said that no man can 
claim to have really achieved greatness 
until his picture has gone the rounds 
of the press. Whatever there may be 
of truth in the saying, the fact remains 
that now and then there comes into 
prominence an individual who does not 
care for notoriety of this sort, and 
whose efforts are directed against such 
publicity. An example of this type of 
public men is to be found in WILLIAM 
H. NEwMAN, recently elected president 
of the New York Central Railroad. 
There was a great scurry for pictures 
of Mr. NEwMAN when his election was 
announced. All sorts of pressure was 
brought to bear by the newspapers to 
secure a portrait. But it was all with- 
out avail, and the great newspaper- 
reading public is left in complete ig- 
norance of the personal appearance of 
the Central’s new chief executive. It 
is said that Mr. NewMan has _ never 
had but one portrait taken, and that 
he kept all the copies made from the 
negative, which he personally de- 
stroyed, that there might be no chance 
of making other prints from it. 














Not satisfied with making GEORGE 





the former senior major of the Forty- 
seventh is full captain in the Ninth 
Regulars. Lieutenant WIsk’s_ clever 
use of the military kite some years 
ago in this city is well remembered, 
and his experiences in this line have been valuable to 
the military authorities. 


The Kai 


‘Dr. A. B. Norton, president of the oldest national 
medical association of this country, as he declares 
the American Institute of Homeopathy to be, made the 
annual address at its fifty-seventh congress, just held 
in Richfield Springs, 
New York, to which 
fair as well as hirsute 
Hahnemannites _gath- 
ered from as far West 
as the Pacific slope. 
At its last annual 
meeting, in Washing- 
ton, the Institute un- 
veiled and presented to 
the United States gov- 
ernment a fine statue 
of HAHNEMANN — the 
founder of homeop- 
athy. At its Rich- 
field Springs meeting 
the Institute presented 
its compliments to 
Mrs. Eppy and Chris- 
tian Science. The 
HAHNEMANN monu- 
ment, designed by 
NreHaus and __ sculp- 
tured by HurpeEr, is a 
work of art. So was 
the resolution in which 
the Hahnemannites expressed their opinien of the 
idea that the transition from the strong medicine of 
allopathy to the more refined remedies of homeopathy 
was the first step in the pilgrimage to no remedies at 
all. Dr. Norton is surgeon to the New York Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, author of a text-book on diseases of 
ihe eye, and editor of the leading eye journal of his 
school. He has been president of his State and county 
medical societies, and is still a young man. 








Dr. A. B. Norton 


ser presenting a Decoration to the French General Bonnal at Berlin, May 31 


and to note that the Kaiser, whose efforts to place Eng- 
land and Germany on a footing of complete friendship 
have been highly successful, is; now engaged in the 
same mission toward France. The “Spring Parade” 
is one of the notable German celebrations. It is 
held on the Tempelhofer Field, near Berlin, and the 
crowds of sight-seers include royalty and every one of 
prominence. This year’s event on May 31 has some- 
thing of a historical character to signalize it, for 
among the spectators was General BONNAL, of the 
French army, and staff. At an opportune moment the 
Kaiser, who held in his hand a field-marshal’s staff, 
presented General BoNNAL with the Crown Order of 
the First Class, and great enthusiasm prevailed, follow- 
ed by all sorts of newspaper comment for the next few 
days. The photograph reproduced herewith shows 
this interesting event and the principal characters. 
The Kaiser, as a matter of course, occupies the centre 
of the stage, with the French general and staff near. 
At the left are the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin and the German Crown-Prince, and the Queen of 
Holland’s husband is in a not inconspicuous position. 
WILHELMINA herself was in a carriage with the Ger- 
man Empress, and the young Dutch ruler was received 
with much applause. Altogether it was a great day 
for Germany, but meanwhile one wonders what Rus- 
sia’s official opinion of the occurrence will be. 


When Amos BRECKENRIDGE CORWINE was consul at 
Panama, Daniel WEBSTER, Secretary of State, con- 
gratulated him on his efficient discharge of consular 
duties at. that perturbed port. His son, WiILtLiAM .R. 
CorWINE, is the practical business authority in New 
York city on the affairs of Porto Rico, to which he has 
made three visits for the Merchants’ Association, 
studying the commercial conditions of the island, and 
acting as secretary of the Central Porto-Rican Relief 
Committee. Mr. CorwInE was also secretary of the 
Galveston Relief Fund. . He bégan life in New York as 
a clerk, went into newspaper work, mastered the sub- 
ject of transportation, and joined; President Kine with 
the Merchants’ Association in 1897. 





WaAsnINcTON out an_ Irishman—see 
the Washingtons in Ireland—the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century is 
witnessing a serious suggestion that 
he was a Baptist. The Rev. Isaac M. HALDEMAN, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of New York city, 
the history of which dates back to the year 1746, in a 
recently delivered address upon the interesting career 
of this time-honored organization, made the statement 
that the Rev. Joun Gano, who was pastor of the 
church from June 19, 1762, to May 4, 1788, and who 
was a brigade chaplain 
in WASHINGTON’S army, 
serving under General 
JAMES CLINTON, had 
left it as a tradition 
with his family that 
while at Newburg with 
WASHINGTON, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was 
on a certain Sunday 
afternoon immersed by 
his friend and fellow- 
soldier in the waters 
of the Hudson. The 
Rev. Mr. GANO was un- 
questionably an _ inter- 
esting figure in Revo- 
lutionary _ times, a 
scion of the Huguenot 
family of GANo which 
has long been known 
in Cincinnati; and in 
that city a_ beautiful 
monument to his mem- 
ory is now standing. 
While marching with 
the colonial troops up the Bloomingdale road on their 
way from Long Island, the Rev. JonN GANO came un- 
der the fire of the British at a spot very near what is 
now the site of the church edifice in charge of which 
the Rev. Isaac M. HALpEMAN, one of the most elo- 
quent and scholarly divines in the metropolis, has suc- 
ceeded him as pastor. In the prime of life, Mr. HALDE- 
MAN is of athletic build, of striking address, and a 
splendid exemplar of practical Christianity. 





Rev. Isaac M. Haldeman 
Photographed by Dupout 
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The Late Hazen S. Pingree 
H “tici S. PINGREE as a public 


official was a notable character. 
As a philanthropist he attracted 
almost as much attention. 

He was born August. 30, 1840, at Den- 
mark, Maine, and died June 18 in London. 
His life, extending over a period of sixty- 
one years, was by no means monotonous. 
It began as a farmer’s boy, and from the 
hard work incident to New England rural 
life he became a factory hand. When the 
civil war broke out young Pingree enlisted 
as an artilleryman from Massachusetts. 

At the close of the war Mr. Pingree went 
to Detroit, and after a while started a shoe 
factory. This enterprise proved a remu- 
nerative one, and the business. developed 
eventually into one of the most extensive 
ot the kind in the United States. Mr. 
Pingree’s public career began when his 
fortune was assured. 

His first political position was that of 
Mayor of Detroit, to which office he was 
elected in 1889, and which he held for four 
terms. While still Mayor in 1896 he was 
elected Governor of the State of Michigan, 
and in 1898 was again chosen to the 
oflice. ‘ 

While Mayor Pingree held office he orig- 
inated plans for the improvement of public 
conditions, some of which were such decided 
innovations that he was greatly ridiculed. 
But his methods were vigorous, and he tri- 
umphed over all opposition. Through his 
efforts the city of Detroit became pro- 
prietor of its own lighting plant—the in- 
dependent companies having made what he 
considered exorbitant charges for the ser- 
vice. He was also responsible for a reduc- 
tion in the street-car fares from five cents 
to three cents. 

Mayor Pingree’s proposition to turn the 
unoccupied lands of the city of Detroit 
over to the poor that they might be used 
for the raising of potatoes was, however, 
the idea that probably attracted the most 
attention. The scheme was laughed at all 
over the country, but he persevered, and 
his efforts were justified by the results. 

Mr. Pingree’s personal popularity. was 
evidenced when the election returns in 
1896 showed that he ran ahead of McKin- 
ley by several thousand votes. 
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Regatta Week 


New York 


R testing’ week has long been the 





in 


leading feature of June yachting in 

New York Bay. Formerly it em- 
braced the three chief events of the sea- 
son, the annual races of the Atlantic, 
New York, and Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
clubs, which were held in the order named 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Since, however, the Seawanhaka moved its 


. headquarters to Oyster Bay, some years 


ago, the number of the races has been re- 
duced to two, for besides being held on the 
Sound, the regatta of the latter club has 
been changed to a later date. By the post- 
ponement for bad weather of the spring 
regatta of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
from Saturday, the 15th, to Monday, the 
17th, three important events were this year 
once more crowded into the week. 

The regatta of the Larchmont Club was 
successful in bringing together a large 
number of boats, but disappointing in the 
nature of the weather, which was rather 
fluky. It was remarkable, however, for 
the first appearance of the schooner FI- 
mina, the new antagonist of the popular 
rivals Amorita and Quisetta. The new 
candidate won, and with due allowance for 
the luck that favored her in the fluky 
weather which prevailed, proved herself 
a formidable competitor. Another notable 
incident of the race, as an indication of 
the possibilities of the Independence, was 
the victory of the Crowninshield raceabout 
Badger, which has thus far had an un- 
broken series of triumphs over Herreshoff 
and all other designs. In the Atlantic re- 
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7% Cumulative Pre- 
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this investment safe and thoroughly re- 
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Suite 702, 703 Winthrop Building, 

i Boston, Mass. 
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and interest collected and remitted. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST 





WATERING PLACE | 





SARATOGA SPRINGS. 





continent. 


week in September. 


Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 








| 
No person who comes East this year from a distant point of the | 


The annual grand Floral Festival will be held at Saratoga the first 


For a copy of “‘ Saratoga the Beautiful,” ‘ 





Saratoga Springs is only 3° hours fron: New Yor; 64 “hours ftom | | 
Boston; 714 hours from Buffalo by the | | 


‘ NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


‘ Four-‘Track Series’’ No. 22, send a postage | 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudsen River | 
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OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the } 

9 money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 





W hen callers come 


Ramona 


Sugar Wafers 


Served with an ice or a cooling drink, 
make the welcome more complete. 


< Ramona, chocolate; Athena, lemon flavoring. 


a NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 







Athena 








And a shady nook. 


That is summer comfort if the box is a 


box of WHITMAN’S. Sold everywhere. 


; came 


| Quisetta on the ground that 
| on the wrong side of one of the buoys. 
| The Amorita was disabled by the breaking 
| of her fore-gatf off the point of the Hook 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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gatta on the following day better weather 
conditions prevailed, and the Quisetta 
turned the tables on the Elmina, though 
by the uncomfortably close margin of five 
seconds. This regatta also brought out 
Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell’s new 51-foot sloop 
Humma, of Herreshoff design, which, al- 
though just from the hands of the build- 
ers, very handsomely beat the Altair. 
The regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club on Thursday, the 20th, did not assem- 
ble as many yachts as have distinguished 
some of its predecessors, but it presented 
a beautiful race. The old champion Vig- 
ilant made her first appearance under 
yawl rig to try conclusions with the Eng- 
lish-built Ailsa. The Amorita, Quisctta, 
and Elmina had another struggle, and an 
addition to their class in the new schooner 
Muriel, a sister vessel of the latter, though 
somewhat smaller. The Humma also made 
her second appearance to tty the mettle 
of the Altair, Wasp, and other sloops of 
her class. Altogether there were eigliteen 
starters, but, owing to accidents, not as 
many finishers. The Vigilant was in the 
van at the.start, and to the point of the 
Hook gained steadily on the Ailsa and 


| the rest of the fleet, but the Ailsa beat her 
| badly from there to the light-ship, and 


home an easy winner. In that 
stretch the vachts were on the wind, and 
the Vigilant having had an aecident to her 
centre-board previous to “the race, which 
prevented its use, sagged hopelessly to lee- 
ward. 

The race between the schooners was 
closely contested’ and extremely pretty. 
The Quisetta was the first over the line, 
and the Elmina the last, but before the 
southwest spit was reached they were 
close together. The former held the lead, 
but the latter pushed her hard, gaining 
inch by inch all the way out to the light 
ship and back again to the finish. They 
were Im. 48s. apart at the start, and 30s. 
at the finish, so that the Elmina gained 
Im. 18s. in the race of thirty-three miles. 
Her victory was, however, protested by the 
she passed 


on the way out. At the time she was 


‘ ahead of the Elmina, close on the Quisetta, 
country should go home without seeing SARATOGA SPRINGS, the | and doing well. The other winners were 
most beautiful as well as the most popular watering place on this | the schooner . Katrina; sloops, Isolde, 


Humma, and F'ffort. 





Herman Hartwich 


An American Painter Honored 


ERMAN HARTWI!ICH, a native of 
the United States, was awarded a 
medal of the second class by the 


* Au- 


else- 


Paris Salon for his painting entitled 
tumn Hay-Gatherers,” reproduced 
where in this issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 
This prize is the highest awarded by the 
judges of the Salon this year, no medal of 
the first class being decided upon, due to a 
disagreement of the judges. 

Mr. Hartwich was born in New York 
city July 8, 1853. While quite young his 
parents moved to Jersey City, where Mr. 
Hartwich attended the public 
While still a boy he evinced unusual tal- 
ent, and was highly commended by several 
well-known artists of the day. He re- 
ceived his first instructions from his father 
—a landscape-painter of some note—re- 
majning under his tutorship until the year 
1877, when he left for Europe, where he 
continued his work. He studied at Mu- 
nich under Piloty, Menzel, Loefftz, Ziem, 


school, 


} - 
| teachers and artists of world-wide renown. 


Established 1842. 

















FSTERBROOK: 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 
Works, Camden, N. J, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Jonn st.. New York. 
(ETM TES ET 


STEEL PENS 


Every Kind of Steel Pen for 
Every Kind of Hand. 









| At-Munich he became acquainted with the 
t Prince Regent of Bavaria and other celeb- 
| rities, who took a warm interest in him 
| and his work. At various exhibitions 
| throughout Europe he wen numerous med- 
| als for his pictures, a gold medal being 
awarded him in Vienna for the painting 
entitled “March Snow,” now owned by 
the Cleveland Art Museum. A silver med- 
al was given him at the Crystal Palace, 
| London, for a painting entitled “ An Un- 
i; willing Nurse.” 
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THE COLLEGIATE “SHELL”? GAME 


ing, bing— By Jinks! lost again!” 


Harper's Weekly 





The Man on the Rock. ‘‘ Rattle ko iddlety! rattle ko iddlety! owsy, wowsy, | 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 














THE WILSON DISTILLING Cv., 
Baltimore Md. 
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Beeman’s 
4 . The 
Original 


‘p= op Pepsin} 


Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 1 1¢ 
’ : : . e 

wend Shaving Sk. ~ 2c: I] | {Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 

Luxury Shaving Tablet, - = 25c. 5 : 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, <= 

Cakes, 1 1b., 40c, Exquisite also for toilet. 4 -0-0-0-0 0-0-0 000-0 ee 0 0-6 
(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving eg ve. stamp 
“ “ ct “ “ ic. “ 


©—-@ -0-0-0-0 0-0 -0-0 0-0 -0-« -@ 
ssi ees 
Se oe 














| Yankee Shaving » (Round or Square) 
. = 50c. All Others Are Imitations. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round . 








EARL & WILSON'S 


COLLARS CUFFS& SHIRTS # 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The only firm in the world making a specialty 
of SHAVING Soaps 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








Offers Superior 
Attractions for Your 
Summer Vacation 





First-class tickets will be sold certain days July and September 
at $25.00, Chicago, Denver and return; Utah points $15.00 higher. . Cor- 
respondingly low from other points. Rates but little higher other days 
all summer. 

Good accommodations at all points of interest, and at moderate 
cost. 

The ‘‘Colorado Special,” only one night to Denver. 

The “Overland Limited,” only two nights to Utah. 

These two fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave Chi- 
cago every day. Send 4c. stamp for “Colorado Illustrated.” Particu- 
lars of any agent, or address 


Priecrpat AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delph ‘a; $68 Washington St., Boston; 801 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 
Ohicago;435 Vine St. Cincinnati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 234 — 
ior St., Cleveland, 17 Oampus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 





COLORADO 




















For Rest and the work and the dirt and the heat 
of the city for the cool breezes, the 
quiet woods, and the restfulness of a 


Recreation summer in the beautiful LAKE Coun- 


TRY of Wisconsin and Minnesota, on 
the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


For sie Summer Homes,” a St. Paul Railway. Send for the booklets, 
book giving Hotels, Board- *-Summer Days in the Lake Country,” 

° H d i ‘Summer Homes." 

ing . ouses, an ottages, They will tell you all about it, help you 
send 4c. in stamps. plan your summer outing and tell you 


how to reach the Lake Country in the 
most luxurious trains iu the world. 


LONG ISLAND R. R. co. Send 6 cents, enough to pay postage, to 
Long Island City, N. Y. F. A. MILLER, GEN. Pass. AGT. 


HOWARD M. SMITH, Gen. Passenger Agt. CHicaGo, MILWAUKEE & 51. PauL, Ry. 


H. B. FULLERTON, Spl. Agt. Passenger Dept. CHICAGO 





























From “‘ Printers’ Ink,’’ May 29, 1 901 

“In the great Chicago Public 
Library, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is called for by more readers 
than any other weekly, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE by 
more readers than any other 
magazine.” 
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| “ Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle,” 
| by Henry P. Wells. An enter- 
| tainingly written and admirably 
arranged book which should 
be the companion of every 
angler, The book is the un- 


questioned authority on the 


subject. Ill, $1 75 net. 




















Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours... 
Via New York Centrai—Lake Shore Route, ... 





“LAKE SHORE LIMITED 
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